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THE VOYAGE TO CHINA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Sre. Indian Ocean, July 16, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—W ithout waiting for my 
srrival in the far East to resume my cor- 
yespondence, I send you a few letters by 
the way, thinking that your readers may 
not be displeased with some notes of a voy- 
age to China by steam. This great revolu- 
tionist has now fairly commenced its work 
in that hitherto immobile and changeless 
country. In relation to the world at large, 
it is the arm of the Lord putting. on its 
strength, and in China, by breaking up old 
habits of thought and action, it is likely to 
prove a powerful auxiliary to the quiet 
agency of gospel truth. For nearly fifteen 
years a few steamers have been plying on 
the sea-coast; but now, by the operation of 
the recent treaties, the great rivers of the 
interior are thrown open to commercial 
enterprise, and the Rip Van Winukles of 
those torpid regions are getting waked up 
by the unearthly scream of the steam 
whistle. To meet this increased demand 
for steam navigation, numerous vessels have 


Jately been fitted out in America and EKng- 


land. One of these is the steamer in which 
we have taken passage—the 7 kiang, or 
«Great River,” the name indicating that 
she is to do business on the waters of the 
Yangtzekiang, the largest of the rivers of 
the old world. | 

~ In connection with the part which steam 
is beginning to play in the commerce of 
Eastern Asia, I may mention the growth of 
the steam arm in the naval squadrons which 
are sent to the Eastern seas. In 1842, 
Admiral Elliot appeared at the mouth of the 
Peiho, with a force of seven vessels, only one 
of which was a steamer—the Madagascar— 
the first steam war vessel that entered the 
Chinese waters. In 1858, thirty-nine ves- 
sels, belonging to four Powers, appeared at 
once off the same port, and of that number 
only three were sailing vessels. In the next 


- year, a ficet of twenty-three or twenty-five 


vessels, belonging to three nations, again 
congregated at the Pciho, aud from this the 
old element was altogether eliminated. The 
Orientals are blind, if they do not in these 
facts perceive the evidence of progress, and 
eek to avail themselves of that fiery force, 
which has metamorphosed the navies of the 
‘West. ; 

Besides the motion of the engine ag- 
gravating the passenger’s tendency to sea- 
sickness, a steam voyage is in some other 
respects less interesting than one by sail. 
It disenchants the ocean of much of its 
poetry. Poe complained that science had 


«Driven the Hamadryad from the wood, 
And torn the Naiad from the flood ;” 


"and Wordsworth almost wishes himself a 


Pagan, that he might 


“ «Have sight of Venus rising from the sea, 
:* Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


But not only has the «dull spoiler” de- 
populated the ocean caves. When she 
dauoched her fire-breathing leviathan, she 
frightened away: all the monsters of the 
ideep. The ‘sailing vessel, when she lies 
‘motionless, like a swan surveying her beauty 
reflected in the glassy water, is often visited 
Whales play 
their fountains, the star-fish comes with its 
body-guard of smaller fishes in various uni- 
forms, and the voracious shark looks for his 
prey beneath her keel. But the steamer 
moves on in solitude, without grace or 
beauty—yet realizing and embodying some 
of the grandest conceptions of ancient 
poetry—carrying all the winds of Aiolus 
locked in her iron chest. 

Of a sailing voyage it has been said, that 
«Two things break the monotony of an ocean trip, 


_ Sometimes, alas! we ship a sea, sometimes we 
see a ship.” 


Twice had I taken such monotonous voyages 
of eighteen thousand miles, and in setting 
out for a third time, it was no small con- 
sideration in favour of a steamer, that she 
‘would relieve our tedium by touching at a 
‘number of intermediate ports. On the 
5th of June, just thirty days from New 


‘ “York, we sighted the coast of Africa. That 


it was Africa, we needed no mathematical 
calculations to inform us, for what else 
could that be, whose shores were sand-banks 
a hundred feet in height, but the continent 
which embraced a Sahara? Sand and sun 
are the main lineaments of an African 
landscape, but here vegetation was not 
wanting. We were on the coast of Angola, 
‘near eight degrees south, and as we moved 
down towards the capital of the Portuguese 
possessions, clumps of large trees marked 
the embouchure of several rivers, while 
groves of giant cactus, crowning the sum- 
mits of the hills with their palm-like symme- 
try, gladdened the weary eye. 

After six hours of coasting, we entered 
the beautiful harbour, flanked by fortifica- 
tions, one of which, like the strongholds of 
the Edomites, was cut out of the solid rock. 
Before us, on a commanding elevation, rose 
the city of Loando, or as the inhabitants 
give it a little more pompously, “Le Ciui- 
dade de Santo Paulo de Loanda.”” The 
place is conspicuous from afar, and as the 
traveller approaches, the substantial edifices 
inform him that civilization has set her foot 
on that barbarous shore; while the crosses 
on numerous churches inspire the hope that 


the religion which makes all things new is 


there doing her work of renovation. Alas! 
that a nearer view should dispel these im- 
pressions. The broken columns of once 
princely dwellings, and the ruins of crum- 
bling cathedrals proclaim the reign of de- 
cay. A park, trodden under foot of cattle, 
aud the absence of a single shade-tree from 
any of the streets, betoken the absence of 
When our anchor 
was down, the ‘captain of the port” came 
alongside to inspect our papers. One of 


the first he asked for was a bill of health, 


to assure him that we had not imported 
from New York a Pandora’s box of malig- 


‘pant diseases, to infect the salubrious at- 
‘mosphere. of Western Africa. 
nately, the desired paper was not forth- 


Unfortu- 


coming, aud the scrupulous officer 
leave, after interdicting all intercourse with 
the inhabitants until we should receive a 
visit of inspection from a medical author- 
ity. The doctor waited for orders, aud the 
day wore away, while we remained in a 
. The next morning the 
oracle of Esculapius pronounced that we 
had on board no disease which could aggra- 
vate the condition of a place which is anuu- 
ally afflicted with cholera, yellow fever, and 
black vomit. 

Still, a new hindrance arose to our going 
on shore. Our vessel bad put in svlely for 
‘the purpose of obtaining coal, and as she 


‘was technically in ‘distress,’’ she was ex- 


empt from ordinary port dues, or entered 


Jrankee, as the term is. We might supply 


our immediate want, but were informed 
that if we held any further communication 
with the shore, it would subject us to the 
exaction of tonnage dues. Against this 
narrow policy, so far as it related to myself 
and fellow- passengers, I remonstrated, not 
without success. Our inducement to take 
passage had been the prospect of seeing 
various countries. Seeking only gratifica- 
tion and information, without any mercenary 
view, were we to be disappointed on the 
ground of a mere legal formality? The 
Superintendent of the Port Marine allowed 
these representations full weight, and cour- 
teously made an exception in favour of the 
passengers, though the rule was enforced 
with regard to the crew. 

My first visit was, of course, made to a 
spot honoured by the presence of the Ame- 
rican flag—the Consulate—which was in 
charge of Mr. Cunnyogham, the only Ame- 
rican in the city. He has resided for ten 
years on the coast, and manages a trade 
worth from two to four hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. He generally loadssix 
vessels a year, principally with palm oil, 
ivory, guim-copal, coffee, hides, and horns, 
&c. The imports given in exchange for 
these are gew-gaws to strike the native 
fancy, articles of clothing, guns, ammuni- 
tion, &. Mr. Cunnyogham has found the 
climate very unhealthy, and if the fever 
spares him, intends soon to say to himeelf, 
«Soul, take thine ease; thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years.” 

From the Consulate I proceeded to the 
Palazzo, where I was very courteously re- 
ceived by the highest official in the colony, 
‘¢Sebastias Lopes de Calheirose Monezes, 
Governador General, da Provincia d’ An- 
goa, e swas dependencias.”’ His Excellency 
commenced his career by studying civil 
and military engineering at one of the 
schools of France, where he acquired a 
taste for science, and an amount of intelli- 
gence far beyond the average of Lusitanian 
officials. Among other objects of interest, 
he showed me the cast in green Malachite, 
of that most ancient of earth’s inhabitants, 
the ammonite, so called from its shell re- 
sembling an ornament in the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. It came from a mine in 
the vicinity, from which considerable quan- 
tities of that fine green stone are exported 
to Europe, to be used in the manufacture 
of jewelry. After showing me through 
the palace, which is spacious, empty, and 
well swept, though not much garnished, 


Don Sebastian introduced me to the throne-- 


room, the walls of which were huang round 
with the portraits of royalty. I recognized 
that of Donna Maria da Gloria; and with 
great reverence drawing aside a curtain, he 
disclosed a full-length likeness of Don Pe- 
dro, who, though he has been dead for 
nearly a year, still represents the majesty 
of Portugal in Angola. The last object of 
attraction was the palace garden, which I 
found to be extensive, and adorned with a 
magnificent crop of sweet potatoes. 

In the afternoon, accompanied by Mrs. 
Martin and our two youngest boys, (the 
only children we have with us,) I rode into 
the country to visit a celebrated well. It 
was excavated near a ceotury and a half 
ago by the Dutch, during a temporary 
occupation, and constitutes a main depen- 
dence of the city for a necessary of life. 
Besides this, and a smaller well not far 
distant, the only resource is to send boats 
to the mouth of the Benga river, which, if 
blockaded by a single vessel, would reduce 
the inhabitants to great distress. The well 
is sixty feet deep, and yet the water which 
gushes into it from the base of a hill is 
positively tepid, to such an astonishing 
depth does the heat of the sun penetrate in 
this torrid region. You will naturally 
infer that this fountain is much fre- 
quented, and your imagination will picture 
it surrounded by such a group as that 
where Rachel watered the camels, or Moses 
the flocks of sheep. But figure to your- 
selves a hundred slaves bending over the 
curbstone, (it is forty feet in diameter,) 
and each casting to the bottom a small 
iron-bound bucket, while all vociferate in 
their strange jargon, and you have the 
main feature in the tableau. Add that 
many of these poor slaves are chained to- 
gether in gangs, and all march off together, 
with their burdens resting on their woolly 
heads, sinking to the knees in burning 
sand, while a desert stretches around, glow- 
ing in the beams of the equatorial sun, 
and you have the completion of the pic- 
ture. Its harshness is a little relieved by 
a grove of trees surrounding the well, and 
here and there a huge baobus rising at 
long iotervals over the plain. 

In these excursions, I saw the town and 
a portion of the country; but I wished to 
see the people. For this purpose I left 
the ship before daybreak, and went to the 
market, which, on account of the heat, is 
held at a very early hour. The venders 
and buyers were nearly all native Africans, 
and their market-place was not like those 
noble structures which grace some of the 
handsomest streets in Philadelphia—strong 
links binding together the prosperity of 
the city and country. It was a mere open 
square, where half naked savages squatted 
in the sand, spreading their wares on mats 
before them. Oranges, bananas, green 
corn, and poultry, may serve as a speciwen 
of its contents. In carrying articles, they 
invariably placed them on the head; and I 
more than once saw a plate, containing a 
fish or a piece of meat, nicely poised on 
the vertex, while the bearer sauntered 
carelessly on, humming a tune. This 
practice seems to extend from Suez to the 
Cape of Gocd Hope. It is to be seen 
among the representations on the Egyptian 
monuments. The women, too, have a 
curious way of carrying their children—in 
a sling or pouch, either on the back or 
breast, so that you feel inclined to class 
them with some genus of Marsupials. 


But, seriously, no sane. person can con- 
template the assembly of natives in the 
market of Loando, and doubt that they are 
men. Tall in statuo, with fine foreheads 
and intelligent eyes, many of them, despite 
their black skin and wovclly heads, are fine 
looking fellows — physically superior to 
their Kuropean rulers. What ao unction 


Agassiz has applied to the conscience of 


the trader who drags these poor fellows 
from their homes, by denying their com- 
moo origin with ourselves! I wish that 
Guyot’s sounder views of the distribution 
and degradation of the races could become 
as widely known as the heresy of his 
learned compatriot. A metaphysical argu- 
ment of Isaac Taylor, in one of his latest 
works, also deserves to be mentioned—that 
while there is plainly a generic difference 


between the “fixed reason” of the ape and 
that growing spark in the human mind, | 


which seems capable of spreading its light 
through a universe, there is no such dis- 


tinction between the races of men; all 
are capable of development, though not 
equally; and he adds—all can laugh and 
weep. We have seen one of these blacks 
weep bitterly from the bare fear of becom- 
ing a stone. W.A. P.M. 


LETTER from WESTERN NEW YORK 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Western New York—Valley of the O-at-ka— 
Castile—Falls of the Genesee—Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Lower—Railroad Bridge at Portage 
— Warsaw and its Presbyterian Church. 


Westeen New York, Sept., 1862. 

‘Crack! went the whip; round went 
the wheels!” We were off, for an excur- 
sion of a few hours, to the Falls of the 
Genesee at Portage. Our fellow-passen- 
gers were the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Warsaw, and two ladies. 
carriages were not far off, containing neigh- 
bours and friends, older and younger. The 
day was all we could ask, the company was 
excellent, and from beginning to end it 
was a most pleasant and profitable trip, 
for health, for recreation, and to behold the 
wonderful works of God. 

The Valley of the O-at ka, along which 
our rout southward lay, not only has a 
beautiful Indian name, which it ought to 
claim and keep for ever, but is remarkable 
for its beauty and fertility. Oa every side 
we had the evidence in harvests gathered, 
and other harvests making haste to be 
ready to be gathered. But in exact paral- 
lel with this we were reminded how, every 
where iu this sin-stricken earth, the curse, 
in some form or other, makes its way to 


the fields from which man, by the sweat of 


his brow, would win rich fruits. Canada 
thistles, some of them gone to seed, and 
others blossoming out their pledges of per- 
petual mischief, often skirted our road, and 
even held their ground among the adjoin- 
ing crops. 

«See the winged thistle-seed, as on it goes, 

A curse on wings, defying all its foes.” 
Yet there is a remedy for sin and its con- 
sequences. The Son of God has died, and 
lives again; and under the influence of a 
living Christianity, ‘the land of briers and 
thorns,”’ in both senses, becomes a “ fruit- 
ful field.”’ 

Oae of the little villages through which 


we passed was Castile, which strangely 


enough seemed to be pronounced with the 
slong’ Eaglish 7, as in mile. It re- 


minds one of the common mispronuncia- 


tion, ‘‘castor-tle,”’ ‘sweet-ile,”’ «liuseed- 
ile;’’ or of the mistake of the man who 
wanted some Castile sozp, and as if buying 
steel and iron, wrote Cast-steel. However, 
there is no end to the freaks of usage, 
especially in proper names. 

At the Falls of the Genesee we found 
much more to interest us than I can tell 
you in a short letter; and ever so long a 
one would come about as far short of the 
truth. The main Falls are three—Up- 
per,’ “Middle,” and Lower’’—stated at 
about 110, 90, and 60 feet; while the pre- 
cipitous banks, as the river ploughs its 
way through, as well as over, the homoge- 
neous shale or wacke, which is the geologi- 


cal formation, have sometimes the majestic | 


height and depth of several hundred feet. 
Near the verge of the «‘Upper’ Falls, 
which are sixty feet, rises the stupendous 
structure, the Portage Bridge, two huadred 
and thirty feet high, all wooden frame- 
work, except the thirty feet stone piers 
on which it stands. It is verily a high 
way, on which the Buffalo, New York, and 
Krie Railroad passes over. The Genesee 
Valley Canal runs under it, along the bank 
of the river, so that the woaders of nature 
and art are here brought strikingly toge- 
ther. While we were viewing, Mr. B ) 
one of our intelligent companions, and for- 
merly sheriff of the county, gave us an 
account of a fearfu! riot, Irish and German, 
which occurred at this spot during the con- 
struction of these works, and requiring the 
decided use of deadly weapons. It rayed 
and surged down to the very brow of the 
Falls, where it was quelled. May the 
spirit of riot and rebellion in our country 
push its way to the abyss where it belongs, 
and sink for ever. God, the God of our 
fathers, grant it. 


north-east of the Upper, is the « Middle’ 
Fall, and perhaps two miles further down, 
is the Lower.”’ 
tures. One of the most admirable posts of 
observation, as it seemed to me, is found on 
the left bank of the river, quite near the road, 
a little below the Middle Fall. The awful 
chasm on the edge of which you stand, the 
Middle Falls, the Upper Falls, the towering 
railroad bridge, a high cascade or two from 
the canal, and the course of the river, which 
includes such objects in sight, and others 
near by, all join to render the scene im- 
pressive. The Genesee Falls are well worth 
visiting, even if you have seen Niagara. 
‘OQ Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom thou hast made them all.” 

The village of Warsaw, to which we re- 
turned, and where we speat a Sabbath, is a 
very pleasant one, and the inhabitants not 
only understand thrift and comfort, but have 
the higher ornaments of intelligence, love for 
the gospel, and Christian simplicity of man- 
ners. It has several evangelical churches. 
We worshipped with the Presbyterian, 
which, favoured with the faithful labours of 
its pastor, the Rev. Joseph E Nassau, and 
uniting in cordial co-operation, has enjoyed 


much of the blessing of the Most High. 


Every body has at least heard of the ex- 
treme doctrines and measures of which, in 


years past, this fair field of Western New. 


York was the theatre. It was therefore 
delightful to witness an Old-school Presby- 
teriaa church here, ia one of the Wuar-saws 
of new divinity and wild-fire, blessed and a 
blessing, and exerting the wholesome sway 
of its prevailing influence. So, when we 
think of our churches in Bath, in Geneseo, 
in Rochester and elsewhere: and if our 
New-school brethren continue to be greatly 
in the majority, both as to the number, and 


, commonly the membership of their churches, 


we will rejoice that they exhibit so much of 
retura to sound priaciples, and include io 
the Theological Faculty at Auburn men 50 
orthodox and valiant for the truth. 

Yours, WYOMING. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


‘The pictures in my father’s library sent 


me to sea before I was ten years old,” said 


a New York merchant. “The Life of 
Harriet Newell made me a missionary,” 
said a self-denying labourer among the 
heathen. 


Other 


For the Presbyterian. 


LINES 


Suggested by hearing a friend sing, “There is Rest 
for the Weary.” 


O, in this world so vain, and cold, and dreary, 
Who would not gladly know 

That there's a blessed rest for all the weary, 
From earthly sin and woe? 


Ah! there are many in this world of sighing, 
Who long for that blest day 

When they shall leave in that transition—dying, 
Their feeble house of clay; | 


And soar in triumph to the realm of glory— 
The Christian's rest above, 

To sing, amid heaven's shining ones, the story 
Of sweet, redeeming love. 


Some here grow weary cf the useless longing 
For good they never see; 

Of evanescent visions, and the thronging 
Of hopes that ever flee; 


Of dull regrets and fears for ever rising; 
Of foes they cannot foil; 

Of penury, and the vain world despising 
Their sacrificing toil; 


Of spending lonely hours on beds of anguish, 
And seeking rest in vain; 

While day and night return, and still they languish, 
With no release from pain; 


And some are weary of a life of sinning; 
Of watching, doubt, and tears; 

Of broken vows, and waiting the beginning 
Of heaven’s unfailing years, 


Each has its special fea-— 
and immediately joined his regiment, and, 
on account of the absence of some of the 
higher officers, took the main charge of it, 
_while on the way to Alexandria, after the 
evacuation of Hurrison’s Landing. At the 
battle of Bull Run Bridge, it is reported 
‘that he was the only staff officer on the 
_grouad, and exhibited great courage and 
ability, ia bringing off his regiment. 
been compelled, through sickness, 
brought on by his arduous labours and his 


_ Yes, there are many in this world so dreary, 

| Where none are truly blest, 

Who long to enter heaven, where none are weary, 
And ail are glad in rest. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


To a recent number of the Presbyterian 
were given the names of several of our 
| ministers who have sons in the army. The 
name of the Rev. Dr. P. O. Studdiford, of 
Lambertsville, New Jersey, belongs to that 
list, and now, alas! to that other list of 
those whose sons have fallen in battle. 

Josiah Simpson Sruddiford, born at 
Lambertsville, July 2, 1837, graduated at 
Princeton College in June 1858. He chose 
the law for his profession, and with charac- 
teristic quiet industry and energy, was 
_ progressing in his preparatory studies, under 
the instruction of A. G. Ritchey, Esq., of 
Trenton, when the rebellion of the South 
ripened into war. The question of devoting 
himself as a soldier to his country, then be- 


| gan to occupy his thoughts, and his mind 


held to it in the light of duty. He said: 
«‘ Many families are giving their sons to our 
‘country. There are five of us brothers. 

We have no representative in the army. 
Two are in the ministry, one is a physician, 

the other is too young. [ can go—lI ought 
to go.” And on that ground, after deliber- 
ation, and counselling with those best fitted 
_to advise him, he decided to go. 

How pure was his patriotism, how free 
from either fanaticism or demagogueism, 
and mere boyish visions of military glory, 
may be learned from this, and also from the 
fact, mentioned to the writer by his in- 
structor, Mr. Ritchey, on the day of his 


funeral, that, with unselfish simplicity, and 


without pretension, he was about to enlist 
and go into the ranks. But his qualities of 
mind and heart, intellectual and moral, 
which would have borne him surely to emi- 
‘nence and honour, as a lawyer, commended 
him to the consideration of Mr. Ritchey, 
_who had, in the office, read his character, 
learned his worth. Oolonel Simpson, 
the uncle of Mr. Studdiford, had been 
called from the regular asmy to command 
the Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volun- 
teers. He was inclined, when applied to, 
to take his nephew as an officer, hesitating, 


soldier, on the point of want of military 


knowledge and experience. Yet the char- 


acter and attainments of the young man 
were a pledge that he would qualify him- 
self for any office that he was willing to ac- 
cept, and discharge its duties. 


Colonel 
Simpson received him as his Adjutant, and 
that pledge was redeemed. Immediately 
on joining his regiment, he gave himself 


_ with characteristic energy and determina- 


tion to his new duties, and efficiently as- 


sisted in bringing that regiment to the 


high pitch of discipline for which it was 
early noted. 
Within half a mile below, that is, to the. 
could no longer avail, he was taken prison- 
_er, and, with his uncle, carried to Rich- 


In the battle of Gaine’s 
Mill, June 27th, when daring and valour 


mood. Subsequently, he was exchanged, 


He 


imprisonment, to enter the hospital. But 
when his regiment obeyed the order to 
move, he could not stay behind. His Sur- 
geon intimated that he was unfit to go, but 
his brave spirit resisted the suggestion. 
He went with it to Bull Ruo; then to 
Maryland. On Sunday, the 14th ult, the 
New Jersey Brigade was called to charge 
the enemy, retreating up the steeps of 
South Mountain, just beyond Burkettsville. 
Colonel Hatch led bravely the Fourth regi- 
meat to the attack, aud in that attack, so 


, daring, so brilliant, so successful, Adjutant 
Studdiford fe'l. 


A correspondent of one of 
the Philadelphia papers says:—‘‘ The great 
loss of the regiment is that of Lieutenant 
I. S. Staddiford, Adjutant. He was shot 
through the shoulders, while gallantly lead- 
ing the regiment in its charge up the moun- 
tain. He was a fine young man, a brave 
and gallant officer. His bravery at the 
battle of Gaine’s Mill, and yesterday, proved 
his courage to be of the highest order.” 
But it is proper here to add that in ad- 
dition to the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties underlying his courage and military 
efficiency, Lieutenant Situddiford had a 
marked religious character. He seemed to 
have accepted his membership of the 
church within whose pale he was born and 
baptized. He had not made a profession 
of religion; he had always recognized its 
truth and authority, and in his purposes 
and actions yielded to its control. In wri- 
ting to his father before the last battles, 
he said that the future was uncertain, but 
that he had committed himself to the Lord. 
To his brother, who providentially visited 
him just before he started for Maryland, 
he gave the assurance that he remembered 
his religious lessons and obligations, and 
was prepared for the result. These words, 
from one whose language, always on such 


topics, fitted closely his thoughts, had a 


_ however, as might be expected in a thorough — 


| meaning which may well console his be- 


reaved family and his friends. His body 
was brought by fraternal hands from the 
battle-field, and interred, with military hon- 


ours, last Thursday, in the cemetery at. 


Lambertsville. The church of which his 
father is pastor was crowded with a tearful 
audience. The Rev. Mr. Janeway, of 
Flemington, most appropriataly and im- 
pressively spoke from Romans xiv. 7: 
‘¢For none of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself.” The Rev. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, of Ringoes, addressed particu- 
larly the mourners. Several ministers were 
present, and took part in the services. The 
procession moved from the church to the 
cemetery, while the military dirge and the 
minute guns told that the young soldier 
was going to his quiet rest. Hundreds 
had formed a hollow square about the 
grave. He was carried by eight officers, 
io full uniform, from the hearse to his rest- 
ing-place, and gently laid there. The Rev. 
Dr. Hale, of Pennington, spoke words of 
comfort to the mourners, and words of im- 
pressive exhortation to the listening crowd. 
The Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Belvidere, added a 
few words and offered prayer; and then, 
with the benediction, pronounced by the 
Rev. Mr. Burroughs, of Mount Airy, the 
procession left the grave. 

I have said, perhaps, more than I ought, 
but not as much as [ wished, for as a friend 
I have felt the pleasure of grieving. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


A SICK MAN AND THE REMEDIES. 


A young man of our acquaintance was 
takepsstck—quite sick. He adopted some 
of the usual remedies, aod seemed to be 
gaining—at least, some of his friends 
thought there was a fair prospect of re- 
covery. But others came in and looked at 
him, and said, “This won’t do; you sre 
getting along too slow. You need to take 
some more active medicine. You have too 
much blocd—take a little of that—and then 
your stomach wants thorough cleansing. 
Come, adupt my plan, and you will be well 
in a few days, or, any way, by the end of 
next week.”” The sick man thought per- 
haps he was mistaken, and adopted the new 
plan; but instead of getting better, he 
only grew worse, and it soon became evi- 
dent that he would not be well at the time 
appointed. 

Another acquaintance, who had stood a 
little aloof, and hardly kaew whether he 
ought to go and see the sick man, finally 
determined to call in and see how he was. 
He found him in a state of considerable 
agitation, and the sick man thus began— 
‘«[ am young, and have a good constitu- 
tion; but this side of me is partly paralyzed. 
I tried one method, and I thought I wasn’t 


another, and that made me worse. And 
sometimes the old folks come in, and I see 
i shake their heads and talk among 
themselves. I believe they really think I 
am going to die. Now you are an honest 
man—a Christian, they say. I wish I was 
one. We were never very intimate, but I 
know you will tell me truth. What do 
you think? Do you believe I will get 
well? I would spend the last dollar, if I 
only knew what would cure me. And then, 
really, I should like to be well soon.” 
Well,” said his friend, am not much 
of a doctor, and will not venture to pre- 
scribe any medicine; but as one who re- 
joices in being a Christian, let me suggest 
a word of advice. Why are you sick? 


God, as you allow, has done it, then the 
first thing is to try to get the good he de- 


_ signed. That is more important than it is 


to -get well. If he sees you humble and 
profited by this trial, he may restore you 
to health. Be humble, use the best means 
for getting well, and leave the result with 
God.” | 

Query. Is not our country like this 
sick man, and in need of the same advice? 


For the Presbyterian. 


0.” ON THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—‘The relations of the 
Presbyterian churches in New England to 
the orthodox Congregational churches are 
intimate and cordial. Both fully receive 
and preach the doctrines of Calvin, which 
we believe to be the doctrines of the 
Bible.” 
sant letter in the Presbyterian of Septem- 
ber 27th, aud expresses briefly the sub- 
stance of the letter. There is a sense in 
which the statement is quite true. 
same time it ought not to pass without 
some modification, in justice to our Pres- 
byterian brethren in New Kngland. It is 
true that Presbyterians and orthodox Con- 
gregationalists are in intimate and cordial 
relations. But it should be known that 
‘-orthodox,” as applied to Congregational 
churches in New England, merely distin- 
guishes them from Unitarian. That this 
is the distinction of «W. C.,” we infer 
from the whole tenor of his communica- 
tion. We do not propose to discuss this 
subject. We merely wish, in behalf of 


our brethren, whom it is our privilege to. 


know in New England, to enter a protest 
agaiust the impression calculated to be 
made by the above communication. It is 
an injustice to these brethren to intimate 
that they sympathize with the prevalent 
New England theology. It is contrary to 
the accumulated evidence of thirty years; 
contrary to the most solemn testimony of 
leading Congregationalists, to say that that 
theology is one with our Presbyterian stand- 
ards. 

When leading theologians, gathered from 
Maine to Long Island Sound, can en- 
dorse as ‘‘orthodox” men who are unset- 
tled upon the inspiration of the Biblé and 
the Trinity; who deny original sin and 
inability; who sneer at the doctrine of 
justification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ; who hold to a probation, in 
which sinners may be saved after death; 
and who deny the resurrection of the dead; 
it is no compliment to Presbyterians to 
say, “‘ The only difference between the two 
denominations is in church order and dis- 
cipline. «W. C.” has, no doubt, judged 
charitably from his point of view; but he 
has certainly failed to weigh the full and 
fearful facts of the case. If any one 
wishes to know what some of the ablest 
writers in the Congregational body thiok 
of the character and tendency of the pres- 
ent “New England theology,” we recom- 


| mend to them all the past numbers of the 
Boston Review. 

We close with a remark made to us some 
time ago by one of the leading Congrega- 
tional clerzymen in New England, and a 
New-school man withal:—<If you could 
introduce into a human body a substance 
that should silently but thoroughly eat out 
all the bones, you would have the process 
that is now guing on in the New England 
churches.” N. E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANALYSIS OF A COLLECTION. 


Messrs. Evditors—The scriptural plan of 
systematic contribution must be brought 
plainly to the conscience, betore it will be 
regarded on the recommendation of church 
courts. If sessions will be at the pains of 
making statistics of their regular collec- 
tions, our congregations will be much helped 
in forming a judgment of how near they 
approach to the standard of their means, 
and also of the number who are willing to 
conceal their delinquency under the liber- 
ality of the few, and under the hiding of 
the box. = 

I send you a sample of what may be 
done, as it was put in my hands by a dea- 
con, who aualyzed one collection. The 
congregation is out of debt. The aggre- 
gate wealth of the members would be con- 
sidered at a low estimate, if set down at a 
million. 
entire number present of all ages was about 
five hundred. The number of communi- 
cants is three hundred. The collection 
amounted to $68 12, and was made up as 
follows, judging from the contents of the 
boxes: 


contribution of $10.00 $10.00 


6.00 6.00 

1 sa 5.00 5.00 

3 3.00 9.00 

4 “ 2.00 8.00 
15 1.00 15.00 
7 “ 50 3.50 
21 25 5.25 
25 10 2.50 
30 5 1.65 
16 3 48 
144 1 1.44 
8 stamps, 30 
279 $63.12 


From this it appears that twenty-five 
persons gave $53, averaging $212, and 
two hundred and fifty-four gave $18.12, 
averagiog less than eight cents; or, 


10 gave $38.00, averaging $3.80 


According to the estimated number, about 
two hundred persons gave nothing I add 
no inferences or practical observations as 
to this particular case, except to suggest, 


that if our church collections should be thus 


getting along fast enough; and then I tried analyzed, the result would surprise many as 


to the fewnesa of the number of people who 
make up the revenue of our Boards, and 
the average smallness of the sums contri- 
buted by those who have the means. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
hospital stores, since the last ackuowledg- 
ment to September 27th inclusive: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—10 pounds solidified 
milk, from Miss M. A. Longstreth; 1 small 


Sey box lint and I do. bandages, from the Sab- 
Who has sent this affliction upon you? If. 


bath-school of Dr. Boumberger’s church; lot of 
drawers, handkerchiefs, and combs from Dr, 
Swaim; lot bandages, old muslin, linen, &c., 
from a Lady in the 20th ward; 5 dozen hand- 
kerchiefs from Mrs. Dr. Swaim; 1 bundle 
lint from Mrs. D. A. Coyle; 24 bottles wine 
from W. W. Caldwell; 4 boxes from Ladies’ 
Relief Society, St. John’s Lutheran church; 
large lot assorted bandages from Mrs. J. B. 
Heyl; lot lint and bandages from Mrs. Mar- 
tin. 

New Alexandria, Westmoreland county, 
Pa.—4 bundles and 1 box lint. 

Clinton, N. J.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Tremont, Schuylkill county, Pa.—1l small 
box from the Ladies. 

Moorestown, N. J.—1 box from Baptist 
church; 2 boxes for Surgeon-General Smith, 

Ejgewater, N. J.—1 box lint from the La- 
dies. 

Ferguson Township, Centre county, Pa.— 
2 barrels and 1 box from the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Moorestown, N. J.—1 box lint from the 
Ladies. 

Holmesburg, Pa.—1l box stores from Mrs. 
Robert Patterson; —— ——, 1 box. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—4 boxes stores. 

Waynesburg, Chester county, Pa.—3 boxes 


from Soldiers’ Aid Society Methodist Episco- 
This is a sentence out of a plea- | : 


pal church. 
Olney, Pa.—l1 parcel lint from Misses Ford. 
Boston, Mass.—Army Committee Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 24 boxes, 2 kegs, 


barrels. 


At the 


Boalsburg, Centre county, Pa.—1 box and 
2 barrels from Harris Township Association ; 
, 1 box stores. 

Duncansville, Blair county, Pa.—l box 
from Soldiers’ Aid Society, Blair’s Gap. 

New Germantown, Perry county, Pa.—l 
barrel from Mrs. Mary J. Lupfer. 

West Chester, Pa.—1 box from the Good 
Samaritan Society, composed of children from 
three to ten years old. 

Camden, N. J.—Lint, bandages, &c., from 
boys and girls of Central School. 

orter Township, Clinton county, Pa.—l 
box from ladies; —— 
Pottsville, Pa.—3 boxes 
church. 


Ox. 
from Baptist 


from Mrs. George Lewis. 

German Valley, N. J.—2 barrels and 4 
boxes from Presbyterian Church. 

Williamsport, Pa.—1l box from Ladies’ 
Aid Society First Presbyterian Church. 

Lebanon, Pa.—7 bags, 3 barrels, and 1 box. 

Squan Village, N. J.—1 box lint. 

Hightstown, N. J.—l box and 1 barrel 
from Ladies’ Aid. | 

Easton, Pa.—5 barrels from Ladies’ Aid 
First Presbyterian Caurch. 

Martin’s Creek, Pa.—( Lower Mount Bethel.} 
—2 barrels from citizens. 

Cedarville, N. J. —2 small boxes books and 
tracts; , 1 box. 
Fiemington, N. J.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ 
Aid Society; —— ——, 1 box through Adams’ 
Express. 

uffalo, N. ¥.—11 boxes and 1 barrel from 
Ladies’ Aid. 
Pottsville, Pa.—1l box from ladies of the 
lace and vicinity; ——- ——, 1 box per 
Railroad. 
Manayunk, Pa.—3 boxes from Aid Society. 


This acknowledgment shows a large 
increase in the number of boxes, &c., sent, 
meeting, in some small measure, the tre- 
mendous demand made by the late battles. 
Let no energy, however, be relaxed. The 
necessity still continues. There is in- 
stant need for a// stores that may be for- 
warded, and it will do no harm to have a 
surplus to provide for the exigencies of 
coming battles. 

Direct all stores to 

GeorGcE H. Stuart, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 


No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


On the day of the collection, the | 


| principals, and William Black 


Germantown, Pa.—1 large bundle sundries 


For the Presbyterian. 


-PRESBYTERY OF ZANESVILLE. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville met in Cos- 
hocton on the l6th ult. The Moderator, the 
Rev. M. R. Miller, being absent, the Rev. J. 
R. Dunean, the last Moderator present pre- 
sided. The Rev. L. B. W. Shryock was ap- 
pointed Clerk pro tem. A sermon from 
Jude 21st was preached by the Rev. John 
Kelly, the roll called, and fourteen ministers 
and eighteen ruling elders responded. The 
commissioners to the last General Assembly 
presented written reports, which were read 
and approved. 

The case of Dr. Plumer and the Western ' 
Theological Seminary elicited some discussion, | 
but no definite action was taken. The general 
impression (as the writer was informed, for he | 
was not present,) seemed to be that this whole 
matter belongs of right to the Genera] Assem- 
bly, and that all Presbyterial action is prema- | 
ture, tending only to undesirable complicatiuns | 
and angry disputes among brethren. 

The Rev. Messrs. Drake, Moore, and Penirs | 
were given liberty to labour beyond the bounds | 
of Presbytery till its next stated meeting. | 
The church of Buck Creek was reported as | 
behind-hand in the matter of its stated supply’s | 
salary, and the Rev. W. Morris Grimes was | 
appo nted to visit said church, and bring this 
mutter to the notice of those concerned. Sun- 
dry overtures were received and answered, and 
certain judicial cases either decided or put ia 
shape for future decision. The Rev. E. H. 
Leavitt was received from the Presbytery of 
Lodiana, after which a call was put into his 
hands from the Second Church of Zanesville, 
and he having signified his acceptance of the 
same, a committee was appointed to attend to 
his installation. The pastoral relation between 
the Rev. John Arthur and the church of 
Mount Zion was dissolved. The Rev. W. M. 
Robinson was dismissed to the Presbytery of 
Washington, and the Rev. M. A. Hoge to the 
Presbytery of Western Reserve. 

Very satisfactory reports were received 
from Professors in the Western Theological 
Seminary, and Washington College, concern- 
ing the moral and literary standing of certain 
of our licentiates and candidates, now prose- 
cuting their studies in these institutions. 
Commissioners to the next General Assembl 
were nominated, viz.—the Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
son and Dancan principals, and Rev. Messrs. 
Ferguson and Alexander, alternates, with rul- 
ing elders Matthew Scott and William Monrow 
and 


Buchanan alternates. 

In default of the Board of Missions to fur- 
nish the amount asked for the support of the 
Rev. C. C. B. Duncan, measures were taken to 
redeem the pledge made to this brother by the 
Presbytery, at its last meeting. A call was 
put into the hands of the Rev. A. R. Hamilton, 
for one-half his time, from the church of M idi- 
son, which he asked and obtained the priviiege 
of retaining till the next stated meeting of 
Presbytery. A similar permit was given to 
the Rev. C. C. B. Duncan, in regard to the 
calls of Deerfield and Oakfield. The petition 
for the organization of a church in New Con- 
cord was not granted. The following churches 
are allowed to procure their own supplies till 
the spring meeting of Presbytery, viz.—Evens 
Creek, Linton, Senecaville, Bristol, Browns- 
ville, Newark, Mount Pleasant, and Muskin- 
gum. 

Presbytery resolved to meet at the call of 
the Moderator, during the meeting cf Synod 
in Bucyrus, and to hold its next stated meet- 
ing in Washington, on the second Tuesday of 
April, 1863. The usual cordial vote of thanks 
was tendered the good people of Coshocton, for 
courtesies, kindness, &c., and then Presbytery 
adjourned. 

W. M. Ferauson, Stated Clerk. 


MARIOLATRY AND LOTTERY GAM- 
BLING. 


An attack has recently been made by a | 


man armed with a hatchet on the image of 
the Madonna, at St. John’s Church, Turin. 
The following account of the affair, and the 
cause which led to it, was furnished by a 
Turin correspondent to an Koglish paper. 
An annual religious procession was being 
made from the Cathedral to Superga—a 
spot famous in Piedmontese history—when 
the attack was made. 


Towards eleven o’clock in the morning of 
Monday Jast, the annual ceremony was in 
full progress. Mass had been sung, and 
the procession was issuing in good order 
from the main door of the cathedral, a 
great crowd of people thronged both the 
inside of the church and the square before 
it—for, whatever reasons the Piedmontese 
and the Italians in general may have to 
quarrel with their priests, their churches, 
especially on grand gala days, continue to 
have their wonted attractions—when a 
frantic old man forced his way through the 
densely. packed multitude, rushed up to the 
spot where, under her gorgeous canopy, the 
image of the Madonna waited to close the 
holy pageantry, and drawing from under 
his clothes a short hatchet, dealt with it 
stroke after stroke upon the gaudily- dressed 
statue. The image was of silvered brass, 
but it would hardly have withstood the 
savage fury of the man’s blows, and must 
have all come to fragments, had not a 
cavalier who. was present, and whose duty 
it was to keep order, prevented further 
mischief by felling the iconoclast to the 
ground by one stroke of his broadsword. 

The man was on the ground, and the 
public officers had a safe grip of him, but 
he was not to come off on such easy terms. 
The mob were upon him on all sides, and 
although the police guards and the cara- 
bineers strenuously exerted themselves to 
screen the bleeding wretch from further 
harm, they only succeeded in dragging him 
away in the worst possible plight, after he 
had been pommelled and pounded to every 
body’s heart’s content. Had the myrmi- 
dons of the law been less active and zeal- 
ous in his defence, the infuriated rabble 
would most certainly have torn him limb 
from limb. 

It is rather interesting to read the ac- 
count given of this *‘ horrible atrocity” by 
the clerical papers, and to hear their loud 
appeals to ‘‘God’s justice” in this sorrow- 
ful matter. The Armonia comes forth in 
all its strength. ‘Turin, all Piedmont, all 
Italy, all Christendom, are struck with hor- 
ror and dismay.” It is ‘impossible to 
describe the screams, the wails, the confa- 
sion, which rose in that vast, full church,” 
at sight of that dire enormity. A thought 
glanced through the mind of every one 
present that such an “unheard-of crime was 
only the signal for a great slaughter, of 
which every man, woman, and child, of the 
numerous congregation was to be a victim.” 
All was *‘confusion and terror.” ‘It was 
like a rehearsal of doomsday !’’ 

What are the real circumstances of the 
case? The author of the ‘horrible profa- 
nation” was a poor cracked fanatic, an old 
man of strong devotional feelings, an as- 
siduous attendant at church, an observer of 
all religious duties, and particularly addicted 
to the worship of the plated brass image 
whose mutilation by his head made the hair 
of so many good Turinese stand on end, 
and to which, with a large number of his 
townspeople, he ascribed more than divine 
attributes and miraculous powers. Besides 
his devotion to the Virgin, the man had, 
however, another ruling passion; he was a 
desperate gambler at the public lottery; in- 
deed, it seems he managed to reconcile and 
combine these two uppermost feelings of 
his heart, and made his religious zeal sub- 
servient to his eager hope to improve his 
position in the world by some sudden stroke 


of good fortune. It was for the Madonna 
to help him. All persons: conversant with 


the manners and usages of the lowest clas es 
in Italy are aware of the faith gamblers at 


_ the public lottery put in the power of cer- 


tain persons, interpreters of dreams, seers 
of visions, gypsies soothsayers, maniacs, and 
more especially priests, Capuchin monks, 
and hermits, to supply them with a lucky 
ticket, with the actual numbers sure to issue 
from the urn on any given occasion. The 
image-breaker of last Monday placed his 
reliance, not in any mortal aid, but in the 
patronage of the Deity itself, & e., of the 
Virgin, whose brazen efligy was, in his fond 
conceit, not only the “Queen of Heaven” 
herself, but all that mankind hold saored 
above the clouds. or hours and hours 
daily the blind bigot used to kneel at the 
Virgin’s shrine, not praying that God’s 
will “‘ be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
but that the bountiful Mother should re- 
ward the long faithfulness of her old adorer 
by vouchs: fing him a terno secco, (three. 
numbers to be played for dead gain or loss. ) 
Hlis prayer was heard at last; his wish was 
granted; a scrap of paper with the three 
lottery numbers was shortly afterwards found 
hanging on the drapery of the shrine at the 
Virgin’s feet. Whether this gift was _a 
clear manifestation of divine favour, or a 
roguish trick of a cunning priest, or of a lay 
mauvais plaisant, I leave it for the reader 
to decide. What is certain, however,. is, 
that the man was out of his senses with 
delight ; that he ran home, pawned all his 
valuables, scraped together all the money 
he could, and staked it all on his lucky 
heaven- fallen ticket. Of course, not one of 
his numbers came out. His faith in his 
idol’s omnipotence, or in its honesty, was 
shaken; his love was soured into hatred, 
and he vowed he would have his revenge. 
The consequences were such as I narrated 
above. When the broken-pated, bleeding 
wretch was safely lodged in the station- 
house, he made a clean breast of the cause 
which had urged him to his strange act of 
implety, and protested that he had been 
“taken in” by the Madonna, and could not 
stand the shameful imposition. 


DR. BETHUNE IN THE PULPIT. 


Dr. Bethune realized very deeply that 
his pulpit was a consecrated place, and that 
his work there—uat one time as the mouth 
of God to the people, and at another as the 
mouth of the people to God—was of the 
most responsible character. Hence it was 
with him a matter of special concern that 
the highest possible interest should be given 
to every part of the service. ‘The selection 
of his hymns or psalms was very carefully 
made, and these were read in a manner to 
give them the fullest effect on the hearer; 
and no man understood better than he how 
to accomplish this. 

His devotional exercises were what the 
claimed to be, the outpouring of a full ‘heart 
at the merey-seat, tenderly alive to all the 
interests with which he was charged, and 
especially making himself one with his peo- 
ple, whom he loved most tenderly. All was 
solemn, humble, simple, earnest, with no 
rambling into the field of fancy, no procla- 
mation of his views on ‘the conflicting 
theories of theology, no attempt to show 
how much he knew, and how well he could 
exhibit it, but all was truly devotional. 
One felt, as he joined with him in prayer, 
that he was really holding converse with an 
infinitely holy Being, and occupied a place- 
very near the throne. 

In his pulpit exercises a special impor- 
tance was given to Scripture reading. He 
felt bound on all occasions to honour the 
Bible, and his care was so to read that men 
should feel that it was God’s word the 
heard, and so to hear as to understand. It 
has been said of him, as it was sad of Dr. 
John M. Mason, that to hear him read the 
word of God was more profitable than to 
hear some men preach. His selections 
were most judiciously made with reference 
to the subject of his discourse, as was the 
case with the hymns chosen for praise, so 
that a perfect harmony reigned in the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary.—Rev. Dr. Ferris. 


HYMN. 
How much owest thou unto my lord ?!—Luxe xvi. 5. 


When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun, 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o’er life’s finished story, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


When I stand before the throne, 
Dressed in beauty not my own, 
When I see Thee as Thou art, 
Love Thee with unsinning heart, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know—, 
Not till then—how much I owe. 


When the praise of Heaven I hear, 
Loud as thunders to the ear, 
Loud as many waters’ noise, 
Sweet as harp’s melodious voice, 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know— 
Not till then—how much I owe. 

— Mc Cheyne. 


MACAULAY. 
The defect in Macaulay’s life and ae 


is his negativism, to use no stronger word, 
on the subject of evangelical religion. Not 
that he ever impeaches its sacredness—no 
enemy of religion can claim his champion- 
ship; he was at once too refined and too 
reverent for infidelity, but he no where up- 
holds divine presence or presidency—no 
where speaks of the precepts of Christianity 
as if they were divinely sanctioned—no 
where gives to its cloud of witnesses the 
adhesion of his honoufed name. Did it 
never occur to him that men were deeper 
than they. seemed, and restless about that 
future into which he is so. strangely averse 
to pry? Did the solemn problems of the 
soul—the what of its purpose, the whither 
of its destiny—never perplex and trouble 
him? Did it never strike him that there 
was a Providence at work when his hero 
was saved from assassination? when the 
fierce winds scattered the Armada? when 
the fetters were broken which Rome had 
forged and fastened? when, from the strug- 
gles of years, rose up the slow and state 
growth of English freedom? Why did he 
always brand vice as an injury or an error? 
Did he never feel it to be a sin? Of 
course, no one expected the historian to 
become a preacher, nor the essayist a theo- 
logian; but that there should be an avoid- 
ance of those great, deep, awful matters 
which have to do with the Eternal, and 
that, in a history in which religion, in some 
phase or other, was the inspiration of the 
events which he records, is a fact which no 
Christian heart can think of without sur- 
prise and sorrow. Into the secret history 
of the inner man we may not enter, and we 
gladly hope, from small but significant indi- 
cations which a searcher may discover in 
his writings, as well as from intimations 
published shortly after his death, that if 
there had rested any cloud on his experi- 
ence, the Sun of righteousness dispersed it 
—that he anchored his personal hope on 


that “dear name” which his earliest rhymes 
had sung.— English paper. 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, PamLADELPRIA; 
and at 580 Broadway, New Yore. 


‘SATURDAY, October 11, 1862 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA, 
_ Taurspay Arrzenoon Mesrina. 


Arrangement for October. 


Thureday—Penn Square Church, 
Broad above street. A Meeting of 
for th ntry. 
Preah Thursday North Presbyterian 
Charch, Sixth street, above Green. 
Time of meeting—Four o'clock, P. M. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


Who receives the Presbyterian through the 

office, may ascertain the amount of bis 
indebtedness by referring to the printed 
label affixed to his paper, the date upon 
which indicates the time to which it is 
paid. Having ascertained this, the amount 
due may be arrived at by a very simple 
calculation, our terms being Three Dollars 
per annum, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
if paid in advance. It is hoped that all 
subscribers in arrears will remit promptly, 


‘and save us the expense of putting their 


accounts into the hands of a collector. 


MzETING FoR PRAYER FOR THE Coun- 
TRY.—It has been resolved to set apart the 
prayer-meeting which is to be held in 
Philadelphia on Thursday afternoon next, 
the 16th inst., in the Rev. Mr. Crow- 
ell’s church, as a season of special prayer 
in behalf of our country. The subject 
assigned for that day is therefore with- 
drawn. It is hardly necessary for us to 
say to our readers that this is the time 
when the country needs the prayers of all 
who love her, not merely that we may be 
delivered from our present perils, but also 
that we may reap the full benefit of that 
sore discipline which God has been pleased 
to appoint unto our people. Those who 
feel the urgency of the present necessity, 
and wish to join-in prayer for our rulers 
and the leaders of our armies; for the sol- 
diers on battle-fields or in camps, or for 
those who lie sick and wounded in hospi- 
tals; for the perpetuation of the govern- 
ment, and for the speedy coming of a just 
and honourable peace, are earnestly invited 
to be present at this meeting. 


Notice —We are requested to say that 


the Thursday Afternoon Prayer-meeting 


of the churches in Philadelphia will be 
omitted on the fourth Thursday of October, 
in consequence of the absence of many min- 
isters and ruling elders at the meeting of 
Synod. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from the Sunday-school of Hogestown, 
Pennsylvania, six dollars, to furnish read- 
ing matter for the sick and wounded sol- 
diers. 


Synop or PHILADELPHIA.— As the 
impression exists, to some extent, that it 
will be found difficult for the church, in 
which this Synod is to meet, to entertain 
all the members of the Synod, we are 
requested by the pastor of the church at 
Jersey Shore to say that arrangements have 
been made for the comfortable entertain- 
ment of the whole Synod, and that it is 
-hoped that all will come. 


Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinripce.—The 
fears entertained by the friends of this 
venerable man concerning his safety have 
proved to be groundless. Though sur- 
rounded by the rebels, he has been unmo- 
lested. He is in the neighbourhood of 


Lexington, Kentucky, and has not suffered 


in person, though we understand that his 
house has been taken for a military hospi- 
tal by the Confederate forces. 


THE Comina Evections.—We have re- 
ceived an earnest request from a corres- 
pondent, entreating us to call upon Chris- 
tians to pray earnestly that the people may 
be guided in their choice at the elections 
which are to be held in several of the States 
during the next few weeks. We heartily 
endorse the call to prayer, for in nothing 
do our people more need Divine guidance, 
and in nothing, alas! have we been more 
ready to walk according to our own fallible 
judg ments. 


RavaGEs or Fever.—The city of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, is suffering terri- 
bly from the yellow fever, imported by one 
of the vessels which succeeded in running 
the blockade. The reports given in the 
Southern papers state that there were forty- 
five new cases on the day of the latest dis- 
patches. This, in proportion to population, 
is as large an amount of sickness as ever was 
known in the epidemics of New Orleans 
or Norfolk. The mortality is very great. 
Among the deaths we notice the name of 
Dr. James H. Dickson, the leading phy- 
sician of the city, and of the State of North 
Carolina, a ruling elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Wilmington, and one 
of the purest and noblest men we have ever 
known. 


Nor Ricut.—lIn one of our exchanges 
we observe a letter written by one who ear- 
nestly desires a pastor for the church of 
which he isa member. After specifying a 
number of the excellent gifts which are 
necessary in the man who is to fill the post, 


he adds:—The church has no fund to pay 


candidates for preaching. When the right 
man is sent along by his Master, his salary 
will begin from his first sermon.” We 
respectfully suggest that if the church has 
no such fund, it would do well to collect 
one immediately. We have known churches 
to miss excellent ministers, whose presence 
in their pulpits would have been an honour 
and a blessing to them, just because they 
failed to pay his necessary expenses in 
going to preach for them for the first time. 
If it is well for the minister to make a good 
impression on the people, it is quite as well, 
oftentimes, for the church to make a favour- 
able impression on the minister. . | 


Reset Army.—The volume, from the 
advance sheets of which we presented a 
striking extract, entitled Thirteen Months 
in the Rebel Army, has now been published, 
and is well worthy of perusal. Its autfior is 
Mr. William G. Stevenson, son of the Rev. 
De. Stevenson, of New York. His book 
is written in exceedingly good taste, and 
is, in a great measure, free from the undis- 
criminatiog abuse of the rebels, which a 
suffering man is apt to use against those 
who have injured him. The book is full 
of startling incidents, admirably narrated, 
and with suggestions which the loyal North 
cannot undervalue with impunity. Few 
will be disposed to lay aside the book with- 
out reading it through. 


DUTY TO THE COUNTRY. 


HAT the present war has, and is likely 
still further, to bring a very onerous 

debt on the country, is a fact known to all. 
An army sod a pavy, such as are now in 
service, cannot be maintained without 
heavy expcnditures, and the Government, 


_to be true to itself and the country at large, 


must not shrink from incurring whatever 
debt may be necessary to prosecute the war 
efficiently and successfully. We have been 
forced into the war; it was not with us a 
matter of choice. To save the country 
from dismemberment with all its frightful 
consequences, it became a necessity that we 
should arm, and it was the cry of the nation 
that we should do so for the suppression of 
a frightfal rebellion. The Government was 


prompt in obeying the national will; large 


armies were cquipped for the field; the 
navy was greatly enlarged, and a debt of 
unprecedented magnitude was incurred. 
The interests at stake justified this, and no 
true patriot raised a voice of remonstrance; 
for all believed that the preservation of our 
national existence was an object of such 
paramount importance as to justify any 
amount of expenditure. 

It gives us pain now to learn that 
not a few are disposed to raise an 
outcry against the taxes necessarily levied 
to meet this outlay, and by every spe- 
cies of artifice to disaffect the public 
mind, and place obstacles in the way of 
the collection of these taxes. It is not 
within our province to review the methods 
by which disloyalty is thus encouraged, 
but to advert to the morality of the ques- 
tion thus raised. We ask, then, is it right 
to hamper the Government in a measure 
which was absolutely indispensable? and is 
it right and Christian to listen to those 
who endeavour to persuade the people that 
they may lawfully resist the measure? 
The debt of the Government has been 
legitimately incurred; the utter ruin of 
our nationality would have been the con- 
sequence, bad it not been; it is a national 
debt, and hence the debt of every man in 
the nation, and not merely of the officers of 
the Government; and it is as sacred as any 
private debt incurred by individuals in the 
ordinary routine of business. The interest 
on it must be paid, unless the infamous 
doctrine of repudiation is advocated. Not 
only would such repudiation be an ever- 
lasting national disgrace, but it would be 
ruin to hundreds of thousands of our own 
citizens, to whom the debt is due. It is 
not by foreign loans that the money was 
procured to prosecute the war, but by loans 
from our own citizens, who, from patriotic 
motives, or at any rate, in full confidence 
of the national honesty, came forward and 
purchased the national securities. Will any 
one be bold enough to say that they should 
be defrauded, because in perilous times 
they gave their money to assist and uphold 
the Government in its struggle with rebel- 
lion? Without this money the war could 
never have been carried on, and had the 
war been arrested for the want of these 
means, every man in the nation would have 
been a sufferer, and the foul rebellion would 
have triumphed. 

Taxes, then, to pay the interest on the 
national debt, become a necessity, and every 
one should cheerfully bear his proportion of 
the imposition. It will be a comparatively 
light burthen for each one, and it should 
be borne without a murmur. The debt’is 
held by our own people; it is widely dif- 
fused; many a soldier’s widow and orphan 
children are interested in it; many of our 
citizens of moderate means have a part in 
it; many, too, of our capitalists participate 
in it; and it would be an enormity to main- 
tain that they should be deprived of their 
just dues. The men who can talk of repu- 
diation, or who endeavour to shake the con- 
fidence of the people in the national loans, 
or who decry taxation, or in any way strive 
to embarrass the Government at such a cri- 
sis as this, may safely be regarded as 
enemies of the country. We do not speak 
as party politicians, for we owe allegiance 
to no party when the country’s safety and 
the country’s faith are imperilled. The 
country first, politics afterwards. We earn- 
estly hope our readers will agree with us in 
this. The country is to be rescued from 
those who would subvert it, and in order to 
this, the national credit is to be sustained. 
It is a question of pure morals, and no 
good man, under any plea whatever, should 
be willing to evade a little pecuniary sacri- 
fice when great national intercsts are at 
stake. 


CALMNESS. 


LESSED is he who can now be calm 
without being indifferent. Indiffer- 
ence is the worst possible state of mind, 
when our country is in peril, and the Church 
of God is suffering. Any one who can 
profess it, is condemning himself as the 
possessor of a cold heart and a narrow 
mind. 

But calmness is quite another thing, 
and quite a desirable thing. Great and 
long continued excitement is not good for 
soul or body. That a Christian should be 
driven daily by a fierce craving for news, 
or should be filled with constant alarms 
concerning possible evils, is not according 
to his calling, part of which is “to study to 
be quiet;” and is quite inconsistent with 
the possession of that ‘peace which pass- 
eth understanding.” If we live in tumult- 
uous times, and must feel the rocking of 
that sea upon which we have been cast, 
does it not become us also, for the honour of 
religion, and as a proof of its power, to show 
that we feel what it is to have an anchor 
cast within the vail, and that we have veri- 
fied the word which affirms that God will 
keep in perfect peace those who put their 
trust in him? 

We enter a plea, then, before Christian 
men, for calmness in this time of agitation. 
But how shall it be attained? may be the 
anxious question of many who would fain 
be at rest. We answer— 

1. By giving strict and unusual atten- 
tion to all private and public devotional 
duties. This isa time to be much alone 
with God. An hour of communion with 
heaven is better for the spirit than dis- 
cussions concerning governmental policy, 
or the failures or successes of generals. A 
chapter of the holy word, meditated upon 
until its precious truths have entered into 
our hearts, will diffuse a serenity within, 
which bulletins of victory or defeat will not 
break. And singing of praises, even when 
no voice joins with our own, may greatly 
assist in calming the mind and heart which 
have been disturbed by wars and rumours 
of wars. 

2. An avoidance of heated discussions 
concerning passing events, or prominent 
persons, will tend to quietness of spirit. 
If there ever was a time when opinions 
should be modestly expressed, or when our 
judgments may be held in reserve, it is the 
present. ew men see through the clouds 
and darkness which are around us. Siill 
fewer are able to forecast the future. We 
must walk by faith in this day of shadows, 
hoping for the best, and striving to prepare 
ourselves for the worst. The passionate 
declaimer about errors in the past, or the 
man who pictures awful things in the fa- 
ture, are now manifestly disquieting them- 


selves about what they know not, or cannot 
alter. Let those who live by faith shut 


their ears to all who would invite to angry | 


talk concerning things doubtfal or obscure. 

3. Strive to live consciously under the 
power of the truth that ‘the heavens do 
rule’—that is, that our countsy, in its pre- 
sent perils and sorrows, is in the hands of 
God. Its destiny is decreed by God; let 
us await the unfolding of the decree. We 
profess to believe in the unfailing goodness 
of God’s providence; let us show our faith 
by our works—by that steadiness which 
such a faith should give to human action, 
and that equanimity which becomes those 
whose “hearts are fixed, trusting in God.” 

4. Give increased time and interest to 
the affairs of the Church of God. The 


Church is unchangeable, and her claims |. 


are perpetual. Her work is not disquieting. 
It may be performed with intense earnest- 
ness by one who is of a meek and quiet 
spirit. It is a work which satisfies the 
highest aspirations, and thus tends to calm- 
ness and peace. The utmost fervour of the 
working Christian is not a consuming fire; 
it is a genial glow in the heart. Be dili- 
gent at the prayer-meeting and Sabbath- 
school. Go out among the sick and dying. 
Join heartily in the devout praises of the 
sanctuary. See that the great cause of 
missions suffers no detriment in the midet 


| of the convulsions of the Republic. So 


shall you have the blessing of God’s house, 
and the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing shall keep your hearts and minds, 
through Christ Jesus. | 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 


Spee Triennial Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church met during 
the past week in the city of New York. 
The usual routine of business was inter- 
rupted by the introduction of a resolution, 
by a patriotic clergyman, recognizing the 
struggle of our government in the sup- 
pression of rebellion, and expressing a loyal 
sympathy in its behalf. The temper of 
the Convention was ruffled by this attempt 
to elicit from it an expression of patriotic 
feeling. The motion was denounced as a 
‘‘fire-brand,”’ and an effort was made to 
dismiss it as unworthy of any kind of 
notice. It was, however, brought to a 
vote, and sumwarily rejected; and on a 
motion of reconsideration, it was a second 
time emphatically voted down. At this 
stage of the rebellion, such a decision, by 
one of the chief churches of the North, 
must grate harshly on the public sense. 
Had the Episcopal Church, in its chief 
council, been called on at the inception of 
the secession movement to express an 
opinion on the attitude of the country, 
motives of policy and prudence might have 
been pleaded, with some show of reason, 
why it should remain silent; but when the 
inexcusable conspiracy, against the very 
life of the government, had been prose- 
cuting its war for nearly two years, and 
had involved the lives of thousands of our 
citizens, as well as untold domestic mis- 
eries, surely it was not premature, or at all 
out of place, for a Church to recognize the 
right, and speak one word of comfort and 
encouragement for our suffering country. 
Neither was there any special reason why 
the Episcopal Church should manifest such 
indifference. The rebellion had swept 
away nearly one-half of its communion, 
thus suffering as other churches had suf- 
fered, and had made a very poor Major- 
General of one of its Bishops, leaving but 
little hope of a re-union of the severed 
parts. How, then, could such a motion be 
regarded as a fire brand, unless the Con- 
vention embraced a large number of seces- 
sion sympathizers? This, in all proba- 
bility, was the true solution of the ebulli- 
tion excited by the introduction of the 
resolution. It was not an apprehension 
that the Church might be divided into 
North and South by its entertainment, for 
that was already accomplished; but a tender 
regard to those who, enjoying the protec- 
tion which our government afforded them, 
were nevertheless enlisted in their sym- 
pathies with the traitors who were endea- 
vouring to draw their murderous knife 
across the throat of that government. 
Surely the Episcopal Church, by this 
decision, bas placed itself in a very ques- 
tionable attitude: 

Since the above was in type, we see by 
the papers that the subject has again been 
brought before the Convention, and is un- 
dergoing discussion. We are glad to hear 
this, and hope the result will be more in 
accordance with the general feeling of the 
country. 3 


DEATH OF A MINISTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 29, 1862. 

| Messrs. Editors—To-day another father 
in Israel has fallen. The Rev. Joho F. 
Cowan, sixty-two years of age, in labours 
the oldest, and one of the most zealous, in- 
defatigable, and self-denying ministers of 
our church in Missouri, fell asleep in 
Christ at about three o’clock this morning. 
He died as he had lived, with his harness 
on, in the full seryice of his Divine Master, 
the pastor of the church at Carondelet, aud 
chaplain of the Military Hospital at the 
new House of Refuge. In the latter ser- 
vice he incurred the disease which termi- 
nated his useful life. The double labour 
of a pastoral charge and a chaplaincy, per- 
formed with his characteristic fidelity and 
energy, was too much for the physical infir- 
mity of his advanced years. ‘After an ill- 
ness of several weeks from hemorrhage of 
the bowels, he partially recovered, and 
ventured to ride to St. Louis. Oa his way 
he called at the hospital to exchange part- 
ing salutations with soldiers leaving—some 
for their regiments, some on final discharge. 
His emaciated and venerable appearance, 
and tender words of counsel and benedic- 
tion, affected those hardy sons of war to 
tears. Seizing the occasion, he lifted his 
feeble and tremulous voice in a prayer, 
which it is hoped will be answered in many 
a blessing of grace upon the interesting 
group that surrounded him This was the 
last public effort of our dear brother Cowan. 
How befitting a close to his earnest, godly 
life! A relapse ensued, which his enfeebled 
constitution was unable to survive. 

Mr. Cowan was a member of the old 
Presbytery of Missouri, and of the Presby- 
tery of St. Louis at its first organization. 
For many years he laboured in the Presby- 
tery of Potosi. His name is connected 
with the growth of our Church in this 
State from its infancy. He was an inti- 
mate friend of the Hon. Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, and at the obsequies of that great 
statesman preached the sermon to the 
largest funeral assembly ever gathered in 
this city. But neither the honours nor 
emoluments of the sacred office were often 
his. Though his influence for good has 
been extensive, his spheres of labour have 
been humble, and his great ambition was 
the heavenly “recompense of reward.” 
Yet he lived respected by all who knew 
him—loved by those who knew him best. 
Though dead, he yet speaketh. His influ- 
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ence lives after him. He rests from his 
labours, but his works do follow him. His 
name is cherished in grateful remembrance 
by hundreds of converts, who claim him as 
their spiritual father. His natural] children 


are all hopefully in heaven, or in the 


Church. Of his three surviving sons, one. 
is a ruling elder, another is preparing for 
the ministry of reconciliation in the halls 
of Princeton, and the eldest, clothed with 
the fallen mantle of his father, is preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. May 
our last end be like his! 
JAMES A. PAIGE, 
Hospital Chaplain, St. Louis. 


TWO DAYS AT SING-SING. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New York, Ostober 4, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—On last Saturday, in 
company with Mr. Beal, the worthy Agent 
of the New York Prison Association, I em- 
barked, at half-past three o'clock, P.M, 
on board the “ Broadway ;” and after a plea- 
sant sail of three hours up the beautiful and 
romantic Hudson, we arrived at Sing-Sing, 
the seat of the celebrated State Prison of 
that name. 


The Chaplain of the Prison. 
We were cordially received and hospita- 
bly entertained by the Rev. Mr. Luckey 
and his estimable family, who reside in a 


pleasant cottage in the village, about half 7 


a mile from the prison. Mr. Luckey, a 
venerable minister of the Methodist Church, 
holds the position of prison chaplain, in 
which he labours industriously, and, as it 
would seem, in not a few cases successfully, 
for the spiritual welfare of his large and 
interesting charge. He appears to have 
won the confidence and esteem of the pri- 
soners in a high degree. 


Divine Service on the Sabbath. 

On the following morning, at half-past 
eight o’clock, I preached to the male con- 
victs from Psalm iv. 4—‘Commune with 
your own heart upon your bed, and be 
still:’”” and at half-past nine to the female 
convicts, from John vi. 29—‘This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” It was the first time I had 
ever preached to prisoners, and the occasion, 
to me, was one of deep solemnity and inter- 
est. Never, any where, have I addressed 
more attentive congregations. They seem- 
ed to drink in every word; and nota few, 
both among the men and the women, gave 
tokens, in the falling tear and the deep- 
drawn sigh, of tender emotion. I could 
not but indulge the hope that the seed 
might prove fruitful in some hearts at 
least. 

Personal Interviews with Convicts. 

On Monday, immediately after breakfast, 
Mr. Beal and myself went down to the 
male prison, and the Warden kindly gave 
us the use of the Inspector’s room. Here 
the day, till four o’clock P. M., (with the 
exception of an hour for dinner,) was de- 
voted to interviews with such prisoners as 
received passes for the purpose, from the 
proper authorities. We were visited by 
sixty-seven convicts, who were conversed 
witk and counselled, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each. 


The Convicts’ Prayer-meeting. 

A convicts’ -prayer-meeting! ‘This is, 
indeed, something new under the sun. 
And yet, such a wonder now exists in the 
Sing-Sing prison. The convicts had made 
repeated application to the Warden and 
Chaplain, for leave to hold a service of this 
kind. At length, about six weeks ago, 
permission was granted to hold a prayer- 
meeting every other Monday, at four P. M. 
The meeting is regarded as an experiment, 
and none are permitted to attend but those 
who have completed their work for the day. 
The meeting last Monday was the third of 
the kind that had been held. So far, every 
thing has gone satisfactorily. I have rarely, 
if ever, attended a religious service more 
solemn, interesting, or touching. Some 
thirty or more convicts gathered in the 
chapel, and spent an hour together in prayer 
and religious conference. The Chaplain 
presided, and took a general oversight and 
direction of the meeting, but the prayers 
and addresses were made by the prisoners 
themselves; and, considering the character 
and culture, or rather want of culture, of 
the persons offering them, they were quite 
remarkable. Probably a half dozen short 
prayers were offered, and as many brief ad- 
dresses made, interspersed with the singing 
of hymns. They were direct, earnest, and 
fervent, and some gave evidence of deep 
emotion. Several mentioned that their at- 
tention had but recently been turned to the 
subject of personal religion. A marked 
peculiarity of the prayers was that, in al- 
most every instance, confession was made 
in the first person singular. One convict, 
who was not able to attend, sent in a request 
for the prayers of his fellow-prisoners. It 
‘is impossible, of course, for man to read the 
heart; but the whole tone and spirit of the 
meeting were significant of sincerity in 
those who took part in it. The hour spent 
in the ‘Convicts’ Prayer-meeting’’ was 
truly one of the most intense interest, and 
has left a record upon the memory which 
nothing can ever efface. 


The Library. 

This is a highly interesting and useful 
department. Thanks to the liberality of 
Christian friends, and particularly of Mr. 
William H. Aspinwall, who, a year or two 
ago, made a special donation of $100 to it, 
it numbers over a thousand volumes, includ- 
ing history, biography, travels, magazines, 
and a large number of valuable religious 
works. It is kept in the office of the 
chaplain, who has taken much pains to 
systematize, arrange, and render efficient 
its entire management. The books are 
much read by the prisoners, and exert a 
happy and humanizing influence upon them. 
The prisoners themselves are able to. bind 
books, not indeed in a very ornamental, but 
still in-a substantial manner. Donations 
to this department, of books, periodicals, 
sermons, and pamphlets, are respectfully, 
but earnestly solicited. Odd numbers, as 
well as complete volumes, of periodicals 
will be very acceptable. Donations of this 
character may be sent to Abraham Beal, 
General Agent of the New York Prison 
Association, No. 15 Centre street, New 
York, through whom they will speedily 
reach their destination. 


The Warden. 

The position of warden is held by G. B. 
Hubbell, Esq. The noble address which 
he made to the officers of the prison, on 
assuming its duties, is fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the public; aud nobly is he redeem- 
ing the pledges given upon that occasion. 
He looks upon the convict as still a human 
being; he sympathizes with him, though 
fallen; he believes in the practicability of 
his redemption; he thinks that a prison 
may be made, and ought to be made, a 
school of reformation, as well as a place of 
punishment; he recognizes the gentle rule 
of love as mightier than the iron rule of 
force. It is upon these ideas that the 
government and discipline of Sing-Sing are 
now administered. May the excellence of 
the results correspond with the nobility of 


the theory! 
Yours, &c. E. C. W. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Slate of the Churches—Sabbath-breaking and 

- other Impieties in our Large Cities—Need of 
a more Effective Christianity—A Walk 
Through a Sabbath-breaking District—Tne 
Source of Threatening Evils Foreign—The 
Salt of the Earth—Must be Applied to the 
Masses; they will not Apply for it—Trien- 
nial Convention of the Episcopal Church— 
Its Discussions— Want of a Patriotic Prayer 
— Bishops to be Asked to Frame one—Argu- 
ment versus Liturgies—Bishops must no 
more turn Generals—Andrew Jackson Ham- 
ilton, of Texas—Corcoran Brigade—The 
Sticky Currency to Stick in the Hands of the 
People—New Post Office Denied—Visit to 
Greenwood and Reminiscences—Foreiyn Mis- 
sions and Foreign Exchange. 

New York, October 7, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The religious world of 
New York has now resumed, almost en- 
tirely, its wonted autumnal and winter 
phase. With a few exceptions, the sum- 
mer absentees have returned, the churches, 
allowing for those absent in the army, are 
as full as usual; the pastors, with invigor- 
ated strength and spirit, are at their work, 
and, with the Divine blessing, we may now 
look for greater agtivity and progress in the 
great evangelizing work—and there is 
immense need of it. Very few of the 
churches are thronged, and many, of all 
the evangelical denominations, are but thin- 
ly attended. Comparatively few of the vast 
population of these cities attend any place 
of religious worship. In some parts of the 
city, you could not know, by any indica- 
tions, unless it were the increased number 
of lawless and profane idlers, that it is the 
Lord’s day. Shops, stores, and market- 
places are open; pavements are thronged, 
groups of noisy people cluster here and 
there, smoking and swearing, and jesting, 
or reciting news; and the passer-by, if he 
be a Christian, will be forced, with a sad 
heart, to ask himself—is this a Christian 
land? Is this a Christian city? Is this, 
indeed, the day of God? One thing is no- 
ticeable, that in the sections of the city 
thus given up to Sabbath desecration, the 
English language is either not used, or, if 
used, is spoken with a foreign accent; and 
this fact proves that flagrant Sabbath-break- 
ing is, toa large extent, an exotic It will be 
a great hardship for us, and a flagrant in- 
gratitude on their part, if immigrants from 
Continental Europe, after being so freely 
and generously welcomed to the equal en- 
joy ment of our free and happy institutions, 
and to all the advantages which they secure 
to the citizen, shall mistake Jlicentiousness 
for liberty, and with sacrilegious feet tram- 
ple down the very safeguards that protect 
our freedom and our rights. 

A pure and effective Christianity is ut- 
terly impracticable, without a well-kept 
Christian Sabbath. And regulated liberty, 
in the absence of effective Christianity, is 
an impracticability. The Sabbatical law 
was not placed at random in the centre of 
the Decalogue—it is the key-stone of the 
great arch of revealed morality. Displace 
or shatter it, and the whole fabric totters to 


ruin. Can nothing be done more effectively 


to arrest this growing evil? 

As I passed through C street last 
Sabbath afternoon, on my way from wor- 
ship, I saw crowds and crowds of men and 
boys, engaged in various pastimes, some 
playing ball, some marbles, some one game, 
and some another; whilst the fumes of bad 
liquor, and worse tobacco, loaded the air 
even of that wide and well-ventilated thor- 
oughfare. And as I glanced down the 
narrower streets that debouche into it, the 
tokens of the traffic in those poisons were 
legion. If Paul should take a promenade 
through many of our streets, and judge 
from what meets the eye, the ear, and the 
nose, his heart would be ‘stirred within 
him,” for he would deem ‘the city wholly 
given to idolatry.” 

But amid all the noise and the impure 
incense employed in the worship of the god 
of this world, there is here a large amount 
of the blessed gospel prophylactic—* the 
salt of the earth.” But for this, New 
York, like Sodom, would putrefy and per- 
ish. There are many valuable, working 
Christians here—many deposites of this 
precious salt. But. is it sufficiently dif 
fused? Is3 it brought into sufficiently close 
contact with the masses which it is designed 
to preserve from moral and social putrefac- 
tion? Has it not been, of late years, too 
much the tendency and the fushion to move 
all the salt-boxes ‘“‘up town?” And have 
not those to whom has been entrusted the 
distribution of this heaven-appointed agency 
of preservation, been too far contented with 
making deposites here and there, trusting 
that the masses will come and be salted, 
without making due efforts to apply the 
salt? I may recur to this subject at an- 
other time; at present I pause with these 
_interrogations. 

The Protestant Episcopal Convention is 
still in session, and the subject which per- 
plexed the General Assembly of 1861 is 
now agitating this body. Oa Friday last, 
the third day of the Convention, the Rev. 
Mr. ‘Brunot, of Pennsylvania, introduced 
a preamble setting forth the fact of a rebel- 
lion, and condemning its spirit and aims; 
and a resolution, asking the house of bish- 
ops to prepare, authorize, and publish a 
form of prayer suitable to be used in the 
churches, asking God’s help in our time of 
national distress, and supplicating for the 
repression of the insurrection. The Rev. 
Mr. Doane opposed the paper, and General 
Goddard, of Ohio, moved to lay it on the 
table. Mr. Brunot, in introducing the 
paper, said that he had just returned from 
the battle field of Antietam, in the horrors 
and glories of which he had shared. He 
was aware that the Convention had tabooed 
the war and the rebellion as subjects of 
discussion; and yet the very treason that 
had rent the nation, was the treason that 
had rent the Church, and had left so many 
States unrepresented in the Convention. 
But he desired to express his own feelings, 
and he would offer a paper which, if dis- 
cussed and adopted, would express the feel- 
ings of the Church io regard to the rebel- 
lion. The motion of General Goddard pre- 
vailed—64 to 42—and the subject was laid 
on the table. Mr. S. B. Ruggles moved 
the reconsideration of the motion tabling 
the paper, and was supported by Judge 
Cunningham, Dr. Vinton, Mr. Welsh, of 
Pennsylvania, and others; and was opposed 
by Judge Chambers, of Maryland, ex- 
Governor Hunt, Mr. Doane, and others. 

Pending the discussion of this subject, a 
communication from the House of Bishops 
was received, informing the Convention 
that they (the bishops) had determined, in 
view of the afflicted condition of our country, 
to devote Wednesday, the 8th inst., (to- 
morrow,) as a day of fasting and prayer, 
and to hold in Trinity Church a solemn 
service suitable to the occasion. Resuming 
the discussion. of the motion to reconsider 
the tabling of the paper of Mr. Brunot, the 
motion was lost, and the subject left on the 
table. It was however resumed on Satur- 
day, and speeches made by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, and the Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
and others. The gentlemen named advo. 
cated the adoption of a form of prayer, but 
plead for as conciliatory a course as possible 
with their erring Southern brethren. The 
whole subject, with numerous motions in 
regard to the war, was referred to a com- 


mittee which is to report on Thursday. 


We non-liturgical Christians can find in 
the history of this matter some encourage- 
ment for our destitution of a Prayer-book, 
and for our independence of an authoritative 
prayer-making organization in the Church. 
It seems to me that, if the committee shall 
on Thursday report in favour of a prayer 
‘¢suitable to be read,” and the bishops shall 
graciously listen to the request, and make a 
prayer, it will a little ex post fucto, as the 
lawyers say. 

Is it so, that that very respectable and 
patriotic body of professing Christians, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, have been, up 
to the present moment, destitute of ‘a prayer 
suitable to be read in the churches” in be- 
half of our country in this time of aff ction? 
And is it so, that the desires of the Chris- 
tian patriot’s heart cannot be expressed 
before the throne of grace in a ‘suitable 
form,” until that form is prescribed by a 
Bishop or the House of Bishops? From 
such restrictions upon Christian liberty and 
the freedom of access to the throne of grace 
—from such trammels upon ‘the prayers 
of the saints,” ‘Good Lord, deliver us.” 

On the fifth day of the Convention, a 
committee of nine on the state of the 
country was announced; and Dr. Goodwin 
proposed a new series of canons, prohibiting 
participation in the profession of arms by 
any Bishop. It is supposed that the 
measure is suggested by the course of 
Bishop Polk. 

Colonel Andrew Jackson Hamilton, of 
Texas, an escaped loyalist, has been making 
quite a sensation in Brooklyn and New 
York, by addresses explanatory of the 
inner life and history of the rebellion. 
His addresses are listened to by vast assem- 
blies, and are warmly applauded. 

Camp Scott, on S:aten Island, is the ren- 
dezvous of the Corcoran Irish Brigade. Its 
ranks are rapidly filling, and will soon be 
complete. The payment of the bounty, 
which was made last week, has stimulated 
enlistments; but there is complaint that 
many of the men who received the bounty 
are absent without leave. The General 
himself has taken up his quarters at the 
camp, and this step has proved very benefi- 
cial. 

Great complaint—and very just, too—is 
made of the recent order of the Post Office 
Department, repudiating stamps that have 
been in circulation till they have become 
soiled. A large amount of this vexatious 
currency is in the hands of the people, and 
especially of the poorer classes. Sticky and 
susceptible of dirt, they are inevitably soon 
soiled; and this prohibition of postmasters 
from sending letters covered by soiled stamps 
isa triple wrong; for it repudiates acurrency 
which the Government inaugurated, it de- 
tains the letter, and it robs the sender of 
the letter of the price of a stamp which he 
paid for ip good faith. How dirty must a 
stamp become before it is rejected?—that 
is the — question. In whose hands 
will this sti¢ky currency make its final stich ? 
—that is the private question. 

An application was recently made by our 
Mayor, in behalf of the city, to the Post 
Office Department, to have another post 
cfice established up town, near Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue. An answer has just 
been received from the Department, de- 
clining at present to establish said office, 
and assigning as a reason, that it is in con- 
templation soon to establish a general sys- 
tem of free delivery of letters in the cities. 

I yesterday made my second visit to that 
beautiful city of the dead—Greenwood 
Cemetery. My first was made, as a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, when that 
body, holding its sessions here, in 1856, was 
carried, by the courtesy of the people of 
New York, on an excursion to this lovely 
place of resort. As I drove along its mean- 
dering avenues, between its rolling hills, 
beneath its pleasant groves, and beside its 
glassy lakes and pattering jets d’eau—and 
especially when I reached ««Ovean Hill,” I 
could not but vividly recall the delightful 
and exciting scenes of my former visit, and 
contrast the present of my beloved Church 
and country with their condition six years 
ago. I could not but ask, as I gazed upon 
the broad deep blue sea, from the summit 


of Ocean Hill, where are beloved, godly, 


and gifted fathers and brethren, who, at 


that time, clustered upon this spot, aud - 


gazed with many exclamations of delight 
upon this enchanting scene? Where are 
Bowman, and Hoyt, and Peyton Harrison, 
and the eloquent Thornwell, and the vene- 
rable McFarland, and scores of others who 


then were here, sharing our unbroken fel- 


lowship, receiving the homage of our admi- 
ration, the gushing affection of our hearts, 
and participating in our confidence and our 
counsels? 

Where is the communion of saints we 


“then enjoyed—where the fraternal love 


that then knit us together, and which seem- 
ed to defy alienation, and to cement our 
union with a power mightier than that of 
the battle and the bayonet? Where? Alas! 
‘man at his best estate is altogether vanity.” 
What a change in the personnel, the prin- 
ciples, and the position of the lovely and 
beloved men with whom, little more than a 
lustrum ago, I stood upon that eminence 
and threaded these lovelier than Arcadean 
shades. Some are dead—(and alas! some 
of them lived too long)—and the fell spirit 
of rebellion has sundered others from us. 
The unity which then held our body in 
bonds, that seemed too tender to be dissolu- 
ble, has been broken by the rude clash of 
arms, and the repellant rancour of sectional 
strife. God grant that these breaches may 
yet be healed, and this sundered fellowship 
in his own good time restored. 

But I began to write of Greenwood, and 
this digression, under the law of association, 
has turned me aside, and my space is nearly 
filled. At another time I may attempt a 
description of this beautiful receptacle of 
the dead, for the entertainment of such of 
your readers as have never visited it. At 
present, I shall only say that a new and 
wagonificent portal has recently been erected, 
and is in course of completion. It is a 
structure of singular architectural elegance, 
built of the brown stone so much in vogue 
in New York edifices, and ornamented with 
elaborate sculpture. When completed, it 
will be embellished over the gateways, and 
in large pannels beneath the arches, by 
massive works, in basso redievo, taken from 
Scripture history. Two are already in po- 
sition, one (on the outside) representing the 
laying of our Lord Christ in the sepulchre; 


the other (on the inside of the same portal) 


representing his resurrection. 


The derangements of foreign financial . 


exchange are likely seriously to affect the 
funds of our Foreign Missionary Board. 
OF course, American paper will not pass 
in the countries in which our missionaries 
are labouring, and in which they must buy 
the necessaries of life. Consequently, the 
funds for support of the Missions must be 
transmitted in gold, or its equivalent. And 
the venerable and assiduous Secretary told 
me last Saturday that, if exchange con- 
tinued as costly as at present, it would cost 
the Board twenty-three thousand dollars. 
This is one of the unhappy results of our 
present national troubles. It is to be 
lamented. But a faithful and generous 
Christian people will not think of leaving 
the cause of Christ to suffer amongst the 
heathen; but will nobly make up this 
deficiency by increased liberality. 
NESHANOOK. 
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Lonvon, September 17, 1862. 

_ Messrs. Editors—I went down to Croydon, 
in Surrey, on Friday morning laet. My object 
was to inspect the interior of the very ancient 
parish church there, with its memorial tombs 
of several occupants of the Arch-Episcopal 
chair in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and afterwards to be present at the 
funeral of Dr. John Bird Sumner, the vener- 
able Archbishop, who had died on the pre- 
vious Saturday, in the neighbouring parish of 
Addington. 

Croydon, in Surrey, is an ancient town, and 
specially associated with matters and persons 
ecclesiastical, both previous to and after the 
Reformation. There was a Saxon church 
here as early as the tenth century. But it is 
specially noteworthy, first of all in connection 
with the age of Elizabeth and James I., and 
also with the times of the first and second 
Charles. Immediately behind the parish 
church are the remains of the old Episcopal 
palace. It is curious to see it covered over 
with a common and modern roof; and inside, 
while the old Norman arches and windows 
still remain, to find that the place is occupied 
and used as a great washing establishment— 
all kinds of articles requiring to be cleansed, 
and afterwards bleached on the green mea- 
dow not far away, being here properly at- 
tended to. 

Inside, the church is a fine structure. But 
the stranger’s attention is immediately ar- 
rested and engrossed by the three remarkable 
monuments of three prelates, namely, Arch- 
bishops Whitgift, Grindall, and Sheldon. The 
two first belonged to the Reformation, its 
early struggles and sufferings, and to its con- 
solidation under Elizabeth. The last prelate 
was the man who may be said to have been 
the real author of the cruel Act of Uniformity, 
avowedly making it so stringent as to render 
it impossible for the Puritans to remain with- 
out dishonour, or with a safe conscience, in 
the Anglican Church. In connection with the 
present year of grace—the Bi-centenary of the 
Ejection of 1662—it is the tomb of Sheldon 
that first claims and commands the attention 
of the visitor to Croydon Church. Look at it! 
It is a splendid and ambitious work of art, 
with some things about it not quite in good 
taste, yet, as a specimen of the skill of the 
sculptor, it is almost equal to any tomb in 
Westminster Abbey itself. The remains of 
Sheldon lie near the southern wall of the 
church, and under a black marble square 
tomb of about five feet in height. But on the 
top of this you see lying, leaning on the 
elbow, and the left hand supporting the head, 
the full-length figure of the Archbishop, in 
his robes. The elbow rests on a pillow. This, 


. like the figure, is of white marble; but it is a 


pillow—that is, it seems so in its apparent 
yielding to the pressure of the superincum- 
bent figure, the very tassels as natural as 
possible. But look at the head of the figure. 
The mitre is there, circling a noble forehead, 
which, like the shaven cheeks, and the bearded 
upper lip and chin, is of exquisitely polished 
marble. Then the robes; how flowing and 
natural; their folds dropping from the one 
raised knee; and the very lace that fringes 
(round the throat) the inner robe, beneath the 
surplice, is exquisitely wrought in its tracery, 
as if by the hand of some cunning lace- 
maker. In the right hand is grasped the 
pastoral staff. This also is of pure marble, 
and lies alongside and in front of the body. 
The eyes are open—it is not the dead, but 
living man that is before you—thus differing 
from the figures of the other two Archbishops, 
which lie on their backs, lifeless, pale, and 
with their closed hands meeting over their 
breasts, as in the attitude of those whose last 
appeal (ere the breath departed) was thus 
made to Heaven. 

But the pomp and pride of Sheldon, and of 
his surviving admirers, appear strongly, and 
repulsively too, in the emblazoned coat of 
arms over his tomb; and, above all, in the loud- 
resounding trumpet blown over him—i. e., in 
other words, in the flattering and eulogistic 
epitaph, which, in all the fulness of classic 
Latinity, tells of his virtues, and almost makes 
him a demigod. This epitaph I copied, and 
your clerical and classical readers will, I 
think, be interested, if I furnish them with it 
as it stands, not forgetting the small capitals 
by which the eulogistic Churchmen who sur- 
vived Sheldon, make his supposed or real 
merits patent to all coming times: 

Hic jacet Gilbertus Sheldon 
Antiquo Sheldonorum familia 
In agro Staffordiense natus 
OXoNIENSIS 
S. Sac. Doctor rnsienis 
Coll. omnium animarum Cvustos* 
Prudens, et fidelis. Academiae 
CANCELLARIUS, munificentissimus. 
Rea Oratorit Ciericus 
Car. Imo B, Martyri carissimus 
Sub Serenissimo Carolo 
MDCLX Magno illo 
Instaurationis Anno. 
Sacelli Palatini Decanus 
LonpDINENSIS Episcopus 
MDLXII in Secretioris Concilii Ordinem Cooptatus 
MDLXIII at Dignatis ArcuizpiscopaLis apicem 
evectus, 
VIR 
Omnibus negotiis par 
Omnibus Titutis Surerior 
In rebus adversis Magnus 
In prosperis Bonus 
Utriusque Fortonag dominus 
Pauperum Patronus 
Ecclesize Stator 
De tante Viro 
Pavca dicere non EXPEDIT; 
MULTa« non OPUS EST 
Norunt PRAESENTES: POSTERI VIX CREDENT. 
OcTOGENARIUS. 
Animam piam et coelo Maturam 
Dero ReppipitT 
V. id. 1X Bris. MDCLXXVII. 


It will be observed from the foregoing that 
Sheldon was made Bishop of London one year 
after the restoration of Charles II., and one 
year before the “Black Bartholomew” ejection 
of 1662; that in that year he was made a 
Privy Councillor, and as such hurried on the 
crisis and catastrophe, and that the following 
year he climbed to the top of the ladder of his 
ambition, by his appointment as Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Also, it will be seen that this 
so-called “pillar of the Church,” (‘ Ecclesiae 
Stator,”) survived the exodus of the ejected 
fourteen years. The monument gives no 
“‘sign” that he repented of a deed which de- 
prived the Church of its life-blood, and which, 
at this hour, makes it the Church of less than 
half the people of England. 

Whitgift’s name brings with it other and 
more pleasing memories. As appears from 
his epitaph, he was a native of Yorkshire, a 
student at Cambridge, then a Fellow, next 
Master of Trinity College; after this, in suc- 
cession, Dean and Bishop of Lincoln, and in 
six years more made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He wasa great favourite with Queen 
Elizabeth, who is said to have visited him, 
and been entertained by him at Lambeth pal- 
ace fifteen times. In Croydon, flourishing and 
useful still, stands the hospital, i. e., the hos- 
pitable abode and home for about forty aged 
persons of good character, built and endowed 
by Whitgift. He died in his seventy-second 
year. 

In the chancel of Croydon church lie the 
ashes of Grindall, who is described, in excel- 
lent Latin, as having been “learned, prudent, 
venerable, pious, just and munificent, patient 
and courageous in trial” (“ fortis sub cruce’’). 
It is also stated that, “‘having returned from 
exile, which he had suffered for the sake of 
the gospel,” (under Queen Mary the “ bloody,”’) 
“he was first made Bishop of London, and 


Head of All Souls’ College. 


October 11, 1862. 


afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury.” * #* 
“ After he tended the flock which Christ had 
given him, he was received into his heavenly 
kingdom, in the sixty-second year of his age.” 

Having inspected these monuments, and 
meditated much on the remarkable past which . 
they summoned up, I set out for a three miles’ 
walk, in order to be present at Dr. Sumner’s 
funeral. The day was lovely—it was the per- 
fection of autumnal calm and beauty, in the 
blue expanse above, and in the woods and 
pastures, as well as in the fields around, whose 
very stubbles were tented with yellow gold. 
The heat of the atmosphere was subdued, and 
not oppressive. As I pressed on, I was passed 
by persons in carriages, &v , pressing towards 
the place of interment. Others were seen on 
foot, mostly dressed in respectful garbs of 
mourning. I was overtaken by a London 
Episcopal clergyman, an excellent Evangelical, 
very Low-church in his views, who was a great 
lover of the Archbishop, and had been ordain- 
ed by him when he (Dr. Sumner) was Bishop 
of Chester. He told me of many interesting 
traits of the deceased, of his early rising, his 
business habits, his accurate acquaintance 
with the state of his diocese; of his kindness 
to the younger clergy, of his faculty of admin- 
istration, and of making men work for the 
spread of education, &o. He described his 
simple habits, his plain living, his small ex- 
penditure on himself and household, his conse- 
cration of the largest part of his income to 
benevolent and religious purposes, and of his 
love to evangelical truth. His work on Sé. 
Paul's Epistles brought out this last trait early 
in his career. He had been also a first-class 
man, scholar, and fellow at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and at twenty-two (an Eton boy origi- 
nally,) he had been elected as assistant master 
at Eton. The Archbishop was a peace maker, 
and is reported to have said to those who urged 
& revision of the Liturgy, “If we make small 
changes, it is not worth the turmoil it will 
raise; if we make a real revision, it will break 
up the Church into fragments.” 

Conversing thus, we reached the gates of 
Addington Park, which is the country official 
residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 
It is finely wooded. The-house is of stone. 
The views from the Park, and still more from 
the borders of it, are exceedingly fine—embra- 
cing large portions of Surrey and Kent. Part 
of the ground in the neighbourhood of the _ 
Park is heath-covered moor, which Dr. Sumner 
(who was a geologist, as his Records of Creation 
early showed,) considered was quite in ite 
original condition, and had never been touched 
or turned up by spade or ploughshare. 

Doubling round the Park fences to the left, 
we came suddenly in view of the old village 
church of Addington. The bell tolled at inter- 
vals; crowds of people were gathered in the 
road, in the churchyard, and stood on each 
side of the gravel path that led from the gate 
into the porch and church itself. At last the 
procession approached, the bell tolling rapidly 
and continuously. The hearse was drawn by 
six black horses; behind were about twelve 
mourning coaches, filled with relatives or 
private friends of the deceased. The coffin was 
taken out on men’s shoulders, and ere the pall 
was thrown over it, I saw that it was covered 
with purple velvet, studded with bright yellow 
nails, and that sround and along the sides 
there was in brass relief several mitres. 

As the coffin was borne into the church, ’ 
there followed two sons of the dead, both cler- 
gymen, with their children; a clerical son-in- 
law and his family; the Bishop of Winchester, 
the brother of the deceased, and a tower of 
strength to the evangelical party, with many - 
others. I must not forget, however, that out 
of one of the mourning coaches stepped no less 
& personage than Samuel Wilberforce, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. He and the Archbishop 
differed in many points, yet he was rather a 
favourite in private, and as my clérical friend 
told me, the Bishop had in his study, or 
dining-room, not only the likeness of Canons 
Stowell and McNeil, (evangelical leaders in 
his old diocese of Chester,) but of Dr. Wilber- 
force also. | 

Within Addington Church, part of the burial 
service was read by the Vicar. Here, within 
the walls, rest the remains of two former 
Archbishops—Dr. Manners Sutton, who died 
in 1838, and Dr. Howley, the same who crown 
ed Queen Victoria, and performed the ceremony 
of marriage, when she and Prince Albert were 
united in 1840. After the reading of part of 
the burial service, the coffin was brought out 
into the churchyard, and there interred in a 
grave dug deep into the mould, beside the re- 
mains of some of his family. All was simple, 
solemn, rural, impressive, and tears wet the 
eyes of the poor, as well as many others who 
had loved the good old man. He was in his 
eighty-second year. . 

One of the publications of the Religious 
Tract Society is ‘‘ Peace, the Fruit of Christian 
Faith.” In this tract the gospel is fully taught 
—man’s state as guilty, fallen, polluted, to- 
gether with justification by faith only, the 
reality of substitution and sacrifice in Christ’s 
death, and the work of the Holy Spirit—good 
works not the ground of acceptance, and only 
‘proof that we have His Spirit’”’—all these 
verities are clearly and impressively set forth, 
coupled with earnest and affectionate appeals. 
The Bible Society had a warm friend in him, 
as it still has in his excellent brother, the ‘ 
Bishop of Winchester. The latter is a tall, - 
fine-looking old man. He was greatly agitated * 
and bowed down on the day of the interment. 
The Bishop of Oxford betrayed no emotion. 
He glanced furtively and searchingly all 
around on the crowd, and we could not help 
thinking, when looking over the graveyard 
wall on the magnificent flower and fruit gar- 
dens of Addington Park, that Samuel of Ox- 
ford would like to reign bcth there and at 
Lambeth. Had Lord Derby been in power, - 
possibly this might have been the case. But 
he is too fiery for a statesman’s choice for such 
@ post, as (ever since Laud’s time, I suppose,) 
it is considered very much to the Cbhurch’s 
interests that my Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury shall be no innovator, no wrangler, not 
intolerant to Nonconformists, and, in a word, 
a safe and quiet man. 

The late Archbishop was an exceedingly 
practical, useful, and pious man. ‘His 
books,” it has been well said, “displayed 
learning and research, combined with aptitude 
in reasoning, and a precision in all his state- 
ments indicating the rarest of all endowments, 
strong common sense. His sermons evinced an 
intimate acquaintance with errors of the hu- 
man heart, and of the world, and the only 
remedy for both, in the atonement and media- 
tion of the Redeemer, and the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. He left the le- 
gacy of a good name, and an example of the 
manner whereby a man, without being brilliant 
or dazzling, or possessing the perhaps danger- _ 
ous gifts of genius, may serve his generation 
well.” 

Had Dr. Sumner been Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or Dr. Tait been Bishop of London, 
the Ejection of 1662 would not have taken 
place. But even this has fallen out to the 
furtherance of the gospel in this realm of 
England, and in all ages the very contempla- 
tion of the sacrifices made at the shrine of con- 
science will not only hallow the memories of 
the confessors themeelves, but ennoble and 
elevate survivors. Some evil has come from 
the bi-centenary agitation, but the good great- 
ly exceeds it. It is good for a degenerate age 
to be reminded that there has been an era 
when truth and principle were every thing. 
The fame of the men of 1662 “‘crescit eundo.” 
And so, as sings the Rev. William Thorpe, in 
a Bi-centenary Ole, worthy of the theme— 

«Fresh as the morning light, 
Strong as the morning sun, © 
It mounts the years to a noon as bright— 
A noon that flings its beams 
On half the race below.” 


As to the sacrifices and their issues, Mr, 
Thorpe sings thus: 
«Sharp at the time was the 9 
Cruelly struck was the blo 
_ But whatever was taken away— 
Your homes, your children’s bread, 
The flocks ye had so well tended and fed— 
Far more was left than taken; 
Far higher good than such 
As.a monarch’s finger can touch, 
Or a monarch’s favour bestow, 
Or a monarch buy with a crown on his head; 
For ye kept, when stript the most, 
Your integrity unshaken, 
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BUMMER DYING. 


BY W. 5. C. HOSMER. 


Beauty is waning, a voice of complaining 
Comes from the hillside and dell; 
Dirge-nbtes are ringing, and crickets are singing 
To summer a song of farewell! 
Duly brightly closes, but where are the roses 
Juhe wreathed with her tresses of gold? 
Soft winds are sighing, where darkly are lying 
"Their rain-beaten leaves on the mold. 
Sadness comes o'er me, for barren before me 
+ kde fields that I loved when a boy; 
No.more in shadows of oak on the meadows 
»@tout mowers their nooning enjoy. 
The stubble, how lonely! weeds shooting up only 
"Where grain clothed the generous soil, ~ 
And reapers were swinging their cradlesand singing 
_ Blithe strains to enliven the toil. 


Cattle are wading where willows are shading - 
The low, shallow bed of the stream; 
Phistie down floating, is sadly denoting 
_ That summer will pass like a dream. Be 
The harvest moon, sailing through mist, is unveiling 
Her disc like a blood. painted shield, : 
While school-boy and maiden, their baskets fruit- 
_ laden, 
~ Hie home from the blackberry field. 


Dark swells of ocean; with long-measured motion, 
» Moan as they break on the shore; — 

Airy tongues wailing for beauty’s cheek paling, — 
“Chime in with the desolate roar. 


Stars have grown dimmer, less dazzling the glimmer 


Of the fire-fly lamps on the lawn; 
lower-cups unfolding, are honey-drops holding, 
But light from the landscape is gone. 


Throned on the thistle, the bobolink’s whistle 
Made cheerful the meadows of June; 

Mead larks saluting the morn with the fluting, 
Replied to his rapturous tune. : 

Hoarse crows are calling, and first leaves are falling, 
But still a mild loveliness reigns; 

A sweet haunting sadness, though vanished in 

gladness, | 

And glory from nature, remains. 


ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES. 


One of the most voumwey of recent 
acquisitions of the Zoological Society, says 
the London Review, is the Aye-Aye of 
Madagascar (Cheiromys Madagascariensis. ) 
Three years ago a specimen of this rare 
animal was sent to Professor Owen from the 
Mauritius, by H. Sandwich, Esq.,M D.,C.B., 
which had been obtained from Madagascar. 
When the dissection which Professor Owen 
made, and the account of it was communi- 
cated to the Zoological Society, it attracted 
the greatest attention, as it placed beyond 
all donbt the fact that the animal belonged 
to the quadrumanous, or moukey order, and 
not to the rodents. Our readers will be 
interested to hear that a living specimen 
has safely arrived in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, having been sent by Mr. Mellish. It 
is a female, and gave birth to a young one 
on the voyage. When it arrived it was in 
poor condition, but owing to the sedulous 
care which Mr. Bartlett, the superinten- 
dent, has taken, its health has manifestly 
improved. The Birds of Paradise in the 
Gardens are now placed in a cage which 
opens to the air, and they enjoy the sun- 
shine appreciably. The yellow lateral tufts 
on the wings begin to be developed. The 
greatest care has still to be taken to prevent 
the two males from fighting. The attention 
- of visitors is greatly attracted by the eccen- 
tric movements of the little Kagu (Rhino- 

chetos,) a newly discovered bird from New 
Caledonia. It is of the most lively and 
frolicsome disposition, chasing the other 
birds round the cage, and making itself 
exceedingly entertaining to the lady visi- 
tors. The lioness has again given birth to 
cubs, which exhibit the curious disease of 
congenital malformation of the osseous pal- 
ate; they only survived a few hours. All 
the animals in the new antelope house 
thrive well, and the greatest care is being 
taken of the valuable breeds of wild horses, 
kiangs, kburs, &c., which are now preserved 
therein. 


OOO 


ARE WE OUT-GENERALLED? 


It is very easy, and very natural, at a 
time like this, to say hard things of the 
enerals that lead our armies. There is no 
oubt that we have suffered for lack of 
generalship. But our great deficiency has 
been in men. While we were nearly equal 
to the enemy in numbers, we won a series 
of splendid victories. The tide turned 
against us when the enemy showed the 
largest armies. It will turn in our favour 
when we outnumber the enemy. It would 
be a very nice thing if we could transform 
our commanders into Napoleons and 
Wellingtons. But great generals are rare 
in this world, and it is too much to expect 
that they shall spring up spontaneously 
among a people that has devoted all its 
genius and talent for three quarters of a 
century to the arts of peace. Most of our 
people incline, in this hour of disappoint- 
ment, to concede that the rebels excel us in 
eneralship. It may be so, but it would 
$e dificult to point to the facts that prove 
it. Our armies have been pressed back at 
all points, and it is said that this might have 
been prevented by good generalship. Per- 
haps so; but the rebels have certainly ex- 
hibited a superiority of numbers, such as 
hitherto only our geverals in the field have 
believed in. 

The complaints against General Pope 
must be well founded, for the most part, 
because his own army, officers and men, are 
nearly unanimous in attributing their de- 
feats to his blunders. Some of his officers, 
however, say that all Pope’s movements in 
Virginia were made dependent on reinforce- 
ments and support at fixed times and places, 
in which he was invariably disappoiated, 
and that he did better than most men would 
have done under the extraordinary dif_i- 
culties of his position. Admitting all that 
candour requires, however, it is clear that 
General Pope has not the ability to handle 
so large an army as was entrusted to him in 
Virgivia. His operations in Missouri and 
Tennessee were on a smaller scale, and were 
admirably conceived and executed. His 
appointment to the command in Virginia 

roves to have been unfortunate for him and 
or the country; but for this we must not 
blame him too severely. He has gracefully 
retired from a position that it was evident 
he could not fill, and that, at least, is to his 
oredit. 
The Duke of Wellington said, some five 
rs ago, that there was not then in the 
ritish army a general who would know how 
to march twenty-five thousand men through 
the gateway into or out of Hyde Park. We 
suppose the ability to handle large armies 
successfully in the field is very rare. It is 
yet to be proved that we have a single gene- 
ral who can doit: And the rebels are no 
better off. As to division commanders, we 
think we have greatly the advantage of the 
enemy. Stonewall Jackson is bold and 
enterprising, aud has succeeded admirably 
in his rapid flanking movements. But what 
generals have the rebels who are superior in 
military talent and personal gallantry to 
Burnside, Banks, Sigel, Grant, Hooker, 
Curtis, Heintzelman, Sumner, McClernand, 
Wallace, Keyes, Franklin, Porter, and 
others whose names are familiar? The 
ability of General McClellan to conduct a 
large and complicated campaign is still in 
question, although those who know him 
most, and are the best judges of military 
capacity, put the largest confidence in him. 
That he did not take Richmond does not 
disprove his capacity, if we admit, what the 
rebel army now around Washington seems 
to prove, that he encountered greatly supe- 
rior numbers, and that a successful retreat 
was the only success within his reach. But 
the controversy about the Peninsular cam- 
peign cannot be decided at present, and may 
as well be postponed to the time when its 
secret history shall be revealed. General 
MeCiellan now commands our armies in 
Virgiaia and Maryland, and if Halleck and 


McClellan cannot organize and execute | 
speedy success there, our prospects must 
soon become dismal enough. 

There is one thing settled by the events 
of the last year, which is, that swashy pro- 
nunciamentos are poor substitutes for strate- 
gy and fighting; in fact, are of no earthly | 


use in real war. The rebels are not Chinese, 
to be panic-stricken by a grand clash of 


with ‘tremendous proclamations, threatening 


terrible things, which they had neither the | 


right nor the ability to perform, are now all 
either shelved by their own act, or read out 
of the fight. Not one of them faces the 
enemy at this hour of the nation’s need. 
Swagger has had its day, and fighting men 
and fighting generals are now in demand. 
This is one of the bright spots in the gene- 
ral darkness. Now give the fighting gene- 
rals men evough, and we think they will 
prove that they are not to be out-generalled, 


also,] have lien full oft upon straw pallats, 
on rough mats covered onelie with a sheet, 
and with a good round log under their heads 
instead of a bolster. If it were so that our 
fathers, or the good man of the house, had, 
within seven years after his marriage, pur- 


' chased a mattress or flooke bed, and thereto 


a cacke of chaffe to rest his heade upon, he 
thought himself to be as well lodged as the 


gongs. Such of our generals as have begun lorde of the towne, so well were they con- 


tented. 


Pillowes, said they, we thought 
meete onelie for women in childbed. As 


_ for servants, if they had anie sheete to cover 


them, it was well, for seldom had they anie 


under their bodies, to keepe them from the 
pricking straws that ran oft through the 
canvass of the pallat, and raised their hard- 
ened hides.”’ 

A description like this could only apply 
to the lower classes in society, who had as 
yet participated but little in the march of 
social improvement Our Norman fore- 


as our volunteers have already proved that | fathers of good estate had a quilt of feathers, 


they are not to be out fought. 


with sheets of silk or linen, and a coverlet 


The above, from a late issue of the Spring- | of badger’s skins; but there were generally 


field Republican, is seen to be all the more 
just and forcible, in view of our lute suc- 
cesses in Maryland. There, where the con- 
test was transferred this side the Potomac, 
we have proved more than a match to the 
rebels in military strategy and fighting 
generals. 


— 


AN INCIDENT. 


A GENUINE “LADY.” 


The following incident was observed on 
the cars by a gentleman, while on his way 
Kast to Pittsburg, Penusylvania. Our lady 
readers will not need to have the moral 
appended. On one seat was a pale soldier, 
lean and weak, returning, as it proved, 
from service in Arkansas, to be nursed by 
his mother, near Pittsburg, whose only son 
he was. At Wellsville most of the passen- 
gers got out for refreshments. Some pas- 
sengers carried food along, and ate it in the 
cars; but none offered any thing to the 
soldier, who, either too weak to walk, or 
not having money to spare, sat still, silent 
and alone. 


opening a basket, began to eat a bountiful 
lunch. From their conversation they ap- 
peared to be from New England. They 
were richly dressed, and judging them to 
be aristocratic, the writer was not favour- 
ably impressed with them. After a little 
while, one of them casting her eye forward, 
saw the soldier. She stopped eating, and 
whispering a moment to her companion, 
who nodded assent, she went forward aud 
conversed pleasantly with the soldier, and 
returned for her basket, from which she 
supplied him liberally with the best it con- 
tained. After eating all he desired, she 
wrapped in a paper and gave him enough 
to last him home. After eating the rem- 
nants in the basket herself, she sat down 
by his side, and talked pleasantly with him 
most of the way to Pittsburg. The writer 
conceived there were few dry eyes among 
those who saw what passed. Wus not that 
woman one of the true aristocracy? Whe- 
ther the needed food, or the kind manner 
and conversation of the lady, was most re- 
freshing to the long-time homeless patriot, 
or whether both were not equally so, we 
leave the reader to decide. 


ENGLISH HABITS of EARLY TIMES, 


As the train was about start- ieald not carry on the war 
ladies snc soda is very abundant in many parts of the 


‘world, and were it not so deliquescent, it 


| 


Every body, not excepting the royal | 


fawily, rose at daybreak, as early as the 
light would let him. In the romance of 
Hiron de Bordeaux, one of the heroes is 
accused of laziness because he was in bed 
after cock crow. Breakfast was a very sub- 
stantial meal indeed. So late as 1512, we 
learn from the Northumberland Household 
Book, that even on fish or fast days ‘‘the 
breakfast allowances were as follows:—For 
my lord and lady—a loaf of bread in trench- 
ers, two manchets, a quart of beer anda 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six 
baked herrings, or a dish of sprats; for the 
two elder sons—half a loaf of household 
bread, a manchet, a bottle of beer, a dish of 
butter, a piece of salt fish, a dish of sprats, 
or three white fresh herrings; for the two 
children in the nursery ~a manchet, a quart 
of beer, a dish of butter, a piece of salt 
fish, a dish of sprats, or three white her- 
rings.” Even in this noble family two 
persons had only one plate between them, 
but then, what a quantity of beer! 

Dinner was always a great institution in 
England. Trumpets and music announced 
it in great families, and servants, headed 
by a principal domestic, brought it in state- 
ly procession. Swans and peacocks, with 
gilded feet, were not uncommon dishes even 
at dinners that were not banquets. The 
meats were eaten from slices of bread, how- 
ever, in lieu of plates, and these were after- 
wards thrown into vessels called cou/oures. 
The number and character of the courses 
depended upon the wealth of the entertain- 
er. The number of courses was, however, 
three. 

There were lavatories in the dining-hall 
itself, or just outside of it, where the guests 
washed their bands before and after meals; 
and very necessarily so, since there was, as 
we have said, only one tranchoir between 
every two, and the use of forks was unknown 
in England until the reign of James I., when 
it was imported from Italy. The carving 
was performed, as at modern fashionable 
feasts, by a professional person, who was 
enjoined “never to set on fysche, flesche, 
beest, nee fowle, more than two fyngers 
and a thombe;”’ but the entertainment was 
by no means 4 /a Russe, so that the guests 
were obliged to contemplate this perform- 
ance. Meat which was not eaten was gene- 
rally thrown upon the floor, where there 
were always expectant cats and dogs, to 
play with which, however, was held to be 
bad manners. It was also not considered 
good breeding to spit upon the table— 


“If thou spit on the bord or elles upone, 
Thou shall be holden an uncurtayse man;” 


nor to blow the nose with the hand that 
was acting as furk; nor to pick the teeth 
with a knife, or clean them on the table- 
cloth. The ladies (who appear to have 
been rather attached to the pleasures of the 
table) are especially enjoined, when eating 
with their neighbour, to turn their nicest 
bits toward him, and not to select the finest 
for themselves, ‘‘which is not courteous.” 
They are also warned not to choke or burn 
themselves with too large or hot a piece, 
and entreated to wipe their mouth well, so 
as not to make the cup unpleasant for the 
person who shared it with them. The 
ladies are farther and particularly recom- 
mended not to utter falsehoods during con- 
versation. When knives are not laid, it is 
requested that guests will not bring “‘ knyfes 
unscoured”’ to the table, or, in other words, 
that they will see that the knife is clean, 
which each man carried in a sheathe at his 
girdle. The table was merely a board 
placed upon trestles, and the seats were 
commonly but benches, the cleanliness of 
which it is recommended you should make 
sure of before sitting down. As for the 
state of the rush-strewn floor, let us simply 
remark, without goivg iuto details, that it 
was filthy. | 

Amovg the less obvious rules of a good 
behaviour are these:—Do not leave your 
spoon in the platter; nor eat much cheese, 
nor more than two or three nuts; nor play 
with your knife; nor roll your napkin into 
a cord, nor tie it in knots. The dinner was 
almost always accompanied by music, and 
afterward any wandering jongleur or min- 
strel was excessively welcome. 

The going to bed must have been an 
uppleasant piece of business with our 
medizval ancestors. Even so late as in 
the reign of Elizabeth we read in Holins- 


| hed’s Chronicles this unpromising account 


of bed-room acocommodatious: 


‘‘Our fathers, [yea, and we ourselves, 


two or three beds in the same room, for 
privacy was very little considered. Curious- 
ly enough, however, while no care whatever 
was taken to cover the body—night-gowns 
being quite undreamed of—the head was 
carefully wrapped about at night with a 
handkerchief. A truckle bed was always 
found in the chamber of a person of conse- 
quence, upon which his attendant slept at 
his feet; and this was pushed under the 
larger bed during the day.—Chambers's 
Journal. 


SALTPETRE. 


Saltpetre is obtained in the Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky, and considerable quanti- 
ties were obtained from this source during 
the war of 1812. It is derived chiefly from 
the excrements of bats, &c. Most all the 
saltpetre which is employed for the manu- 
facture of our gunpowder comes from India. 
It is not known whether any saltpetre is 
now obtained from natural sources in the 
Southern States. If the secessionists were 
deprived of this substance entirely, they 
The nitrate of 


would answer just as well for making gun- 
powder as the nitrate of potash (saltpetre). 
The formation of natural saltpetre is a 
very slow process, requiring about two 
years to complete. During the French 
revolution, 2000 tons were made in one 
year in Paris, and were foreign supplies 
cut off, twice this quantity could be made 
in the same space of time in the city of 
New York, with its present number of in- 
habitants. In Sweden each peasant who 
owns a house is bound, by law, to make a 
certain quantity of saltpetre every year for 
the use of the State. In Spain, Kgypt, 


Persia, and especially India, vast quantities 


of this salt are made annually; and it is not 
only a source of great profit, but of warlike 
power to Great Britain. 


AN UNSANCTIFIED QUAKER. 


A Methodist preacher, a traitor, for- 
merly belonging to Hartford county, Mary- 
land, returned thither a short time since 
a fugitive from Virginia. Having occasion 
to visit a store in the neighbourhood, kept 
by a Quaker, he began, while there, to 
utter his treasonable sentiments. . 

‘‘Thee must not talk so in my store,” 
exclaimed the Friend. ‘Thee has left 
thy friends and come hither—thee must 
now go out of my store, or I shall put 
thee out, and thrash thee afterward.” 

“T thought that Quakers did not fight?” 
said the preacher. 

‘Friends who are sanctified never fight,” 
replied the Quaker; “but I am one that is 
not; hence thee had better leave quickly.” 

The secessionist had not provided for 
_ emergency, and judged it expedient to 
eave. 


LARGE ARMIES. 


_ The following facts, culled from ancient 
history, may be of some interest at the pre- 
sent time: 

The city of Thebes had a hundred gates, 
and could send out at each gate 10,000 
fighting men, and 200 chariots—in ll, 
1,000,000 men and 20,000 chariots. 

The army of Terah, King of Ethiopia, 
consisted of 1,000,000 men and 300 cha- 
riots of war. 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, led against his 
enemies 600,000 men, 24.000 cavalry, and 
27 scythe-armed chariots. 1491 BC. 

Hawilear went from Carthage and landed 
near Palermo. He hada fleet of 2000 ships, 
and 3000 small vessels, and a land force of 
300,000 men. At the battle, in which he 
was defeated, 150,000 were slain. 

A Roman fleet, led by Regulus against 
Carthage, consisted of 330 vessels, with 
140,000 men. The Carthagenian fleet 
numbered 350 vessels, with 150,000 men. 

At the battle of Cannze, there were of the 
Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot and 
6000 horse; of the Carthagenians, 40,000 
foot and 10,000 horse. Of these, 70,000 
were slain in all, and 10,000 taken prison- 
ers; more than half slain. 

Hannibal, during his campaign in Italy 
and Spain, plundered 400 towns, and de- 
stroyed 300,000 men. 

Ninus, the Assyrian king, about 2200 
years B.C, led against the Bactrians his 
army, consisting of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 
horse, and 16,000 chariots armed with 
scythes. 

Italy, a little before Hannibal’s time, was 
able to send into the field nearly 1,000,000 
men 
Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in 
building the mighty Babylon. She took 
100,000 Indian prisoners at the Indus, and 
sunk 1000 boats. 

Sennacherib lost, in a single night, 185,- 
000 men by the destroying angel. 2 Kings 
xix. 39-37 

A short time after the taking of Babylon, 
the forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 
foot, 120 000 horse, and 2000 chariots arm- 
ed with scythes. 

An army of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, 
was buried up in the desert sands of Africa 
by a south wind. 

When Xerxes arrived at Thermopyla, 
his land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,- 
610, exclusive of servants, eunuchs, women, 
sutlers, &c., in all numbering 5.283,520. 
So say Herodotus, Plutarch, and Isocrates. 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa, amounted to about 1,200,000 

Ten thousand horses and 100,000 foot 
fell on the fatal field of Issus. : 

When Jerusalem. was taken by Titus, 
1,100,000 perished in various ways. 

The force of Darius at Arbela numbered 
more than 1,000,000. The Persians lost 
90.000 men in this battle; Alexander 
about 500 men. Sosays Diodorus. Arian 
—" Persians lost 300,000; the Greeks 

200. 


RARE COIN. 


A great rarity in the shape of a coin has 
lately been sold at Paris; namely, a silver 
one struck off at Breslau, in 1751. Among 
the persons employed at that time in the 
mint was an Austrian, who, out of hatred 
to Frederick [I , of Prussia, who had taken 
possession of Silesia by right of conquest, 
conceived the idea of revenging himself on 
that monarch in the following manner: 
The motto on the coin, Hin reichs thaler, 
(a crown of the kingdom,) he divided in 
such a manner as to make it read, Hin reich 
stahi er, (he stole a kingdom.) The King 
ordered these insulting coins to be all melted 
down, but some few of them still exist. 


THE SEASONS. 


The changing seasons, as they pass oer earth 
Bearing bloom, brightness, beauty, and decay, 


The Winter's chill, the Summer’s festive mirth, 


The Autumn's sadness and Spring’s verdure gay: 
These all are imaged in the inner world, 

In the minds unknown depths their shadows lie, 
As a clear lake, by careless breeze uncurled, 

Reflects the changes of the varying sky. ~ 


Hope is the Spring-time of the soul, when life 
Wakes into beauty, blossoms scent the air, 
And gives the promise of a season rife, 
With nature’s choicest bounties rich and rare. 
Joy is the Summer, when the hope fulfilled, 
Gladdens the mind, and bids all care depart, 
Beams in the eye, and, with rich pleasure thrilled, 
Sunshine and music overflow the heart. 


Memory is Autumn, shedding softened light 

O’er the dear scenes of other happy years, 
Robing e’en sadness in a vesture bright, 

And decking mirth with half regretful tears. 
Sorrow is Winter, when the flowers die, 

The leavesare scattered by the wind’s rude breath, 
And white and pure the fallen snow-flakes lie 

O’er field and valley, like the robe of death. | 


It may be that some tender floweret hides, 
In its warm covert, neath the mantling snow; 
Thine eye, perchance, some straying sunbeam guides 
To look on high, from these drear realms below; 
Thus sorrow keeps some germ of future good, 
To bloom in beauty at some happier day; 
Thus light from heaven, in thy gloomy mood 
Sheds oer thy spirit its inspiring ray. 
And as the sunshine melts the Winter snow, 
So hope’s bright rays revive the drooping heart; 
As Spring’s young buds in fresher beauty glow, 
So joy awakes, and grief and care depart. 
And if not here the Winter’s chains are riven, 
There is a land where they will melt away— 
Perpetual Spring and Summer dwell in heaven, 
And Autumn's brightness freed from its decay. 


HARDENING STONE. 


Messrs. Rust & Co., of the Lambeth 
Glass Works, England, state that they have 
discovered a simple method, by means of 
a single solution, containing silica, lime, 
alumina, and potash, of indurating soft stone 
to an extent greater and more complete 
than has yet been otherwise. attained. 
Caen stone they speak of polishing like 


marble, for interior work, after induration. | 


The composition, they say, forms a hard, 
tough, and insoluble mass, a glass cement, 
or glass concrete, in fact, in the pores of 
the stone, and may be brushed in effectively 
by a child, without any attention to chemi- 
cal quantities, double decompositions, &c. 


SOUND FEET FOR SOLDIERS. 


Major Winthrop’s advice to volunteers, 
on the subject of proper care of the feet, 
ought to be pondered and remembered by 
pew recruits. It wiil be found in his arti- 
cle on the New York Seventh Regiment, 
published in the Adlantic Monthly for June, 
1861. It is as follows: 

‘And let me say a word to my fellow 
volunteers, actual and prospective, in all 
the armies of all the States. 

A soldier needs, besides his soldierly 
drill, 

1. Good feet. 

2. A good stomach. 

3. And after these come the good head 
and the good heart. 


But good feet are distinctly the first | 
intended for corn. 


thing; without them, you cannot get to 
your duty. If a comrade, or a horse, or a 
locomotive, takes you on its back to the 
field, you are useless there. And when the 
field is lost, you cannot retire, run away, 
and sav@ your bacon. 

Good shoes and plenty of walking make 
good feet. A man who pretends to belong 
to an infantry company ought always keep 
himself in training, so that at any moment 
he can march twenty or thirty miles with- 
out feeling a pang, or raising a blister. 
Was this the case with even a decimation 
of the army who rushed to defend Wash- 
ington? Were you so trained, my com- 
rades of the Seventh? 

A captain of a company who will let his 
men march with such shves as I have seen 
on the feet of some poor fellows in this war, 
ought to be garoted with shoe-strings, or at 
least compelled to play Pope, and wash the 
feet of the whole army of the Apostles of 
Liberty. 

If you find a foot seldier lying beat out 
by the roadside, desperate as a sea sick man, 
five to one his heels are too high, or his 
soles too narrow or too thin, or his shoe is 
not made straight on the iuside, so that the 
great toe can spread into its place as he 
treads. 

I am an old walker over Alps across the 
water, and over Cordilleras, Sierras, Deserts, 
and Prairies at home. I have done my 
nearly sixty miles a day without discomfort, 
and, speaking from large experience, and 
with painful recollections of the suffering 
and death [ have known for want of good 
feet on the march, I say to every volun- 
teer—Trust in God; but keep your shoes 
easy 


LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The following, written in the time of the 
Revolution, may be read --1st. In the order 
in which it is written; 2d. The lines down- 
ward on the left of each comma in every 
line; 3d. In the same manner on the right 
of each comma. By the first reading it 
will be seen that the Revolutionary cause is 
depreciated, and lauded by the others: 
Hark! hark! thetrumpet sounds, the din of war’salarms, 
O er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms; 
Who for King George doth stand, their honours soon 

will shine; 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join; 
The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight; 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight, 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 
They soon will sneak away, who independence boast; 
Who non-resistance hold,they have my hand and heart, 
May they for slaves be sold, who acta whiggish part; 
On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings 
pour; 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore. 
To North, that British lord, may honours still be done; 
I wish a block and cord, to General Washington. 


GARIBALDI. 


Garibaldi has at length spoken for him- 
self, with characteristic sobriety and mod- 
esty, and the nations of Europe will give 
him the audience he demands, and so well 
deserves. It turns out, after all, that there 
was no battle; nothing was further from 
the mind of the great general than to meet 
in mortal combat any portion of his fellow- 
subjects. It may suit the purpose of swag- 
gering vanity, and those who find their 
account in it, to represent it as a battle, in 
which the giant was overthrown by the 
pigmies. Garibaldi reiterated orders to his 
men “not to fire,’ and they accordingly 
stood stock still. Some were even sitting 
down, others standing, and the officers 
shouting, ‘‘ Don’t fire!” 

Such were the circumstances under which 
the troops of Victor Emmanuel advanced 
within range, halted, fired a volley, and 
continued firing as they came. It is spe- 
cially to be noted, moreover, that no sum- 
mons of surrender or previous intimation 
was given to Garibaldi. Some raw youths, 


upon the excitement of the moment, began | 


to load and fire, but the remainder moved 
not, they continued in their passive posi- 
tion; certainly a less provoking spectacle 
was never presented. The report—for we 
are quoting from the report of Garibaldi’s 
staff—goes on to say that the general was 
standing in front, amidst a perfect hailstorm 
of bullets, shouting to his own men, “ Don’t 
fire!” when he was struck by a bullet in the 
thigh, and his right ankle shattered by an- 
other shot. As he was hit, the great man 
raised his hat, crying, ‘‘ Viva Italia!’ and 
fell. Several officers carried him uoder an 
adjoining tree, where he continued, amidst 
the anguish of his wounds, to repeat his 
charge, ‘‘ Don’t fire,” ‘ Don’t fire; let them 
advance.” Then the troops mingled, but 


| the lieutenant of the staff of Pallavicino, 


walking up to Garibaldi, looked at him, 
and ordered him to put down his sword. 
While his wound was being dressed, Gari- 
baldi asked to see the. commander of the 
troops, when the colonel came up and began 
to say something about “positive orders to 
attack,” and added something about ‘‘sur- 
rendering.” Garibaldi replied that there 
could be nag surrender, for there had been 
no fighting, and thatthe few shots of the 
volunteers must be ascribed to mistake. 


Farm and Garden. 


PLoUGHING—FALL oR Spring —This 
question is discussed every year, yet remains 
more or less unsettled. We do not now ex- 
pect to dispose of it effectually, but simply 
to suggest a few hints worthy of considera- 
tion. No one can deny that fall ploughing 
saves time for doing other work in the busy 
season of spring. Moreover, the soil is drier 
in fall than in spring, and so is in a better 
condition for working. He who has waited 
week after week fur the spring rains to pass 
over, and the ground to settle, will feel the 
force of this consideration. Again, if a 
piece of land is infested with grubs or other 
vermin, or with the roots of weeds, there is 
hardly a better way to subdue these pests 
than by throwing them up to the surface 
just before the winter frosts set in. Grass- 
hoppers, the midge and weevil can not 
thrive much after turning their houses topsy- 
turvy in October and November. They 
cannot rebuild in wiater, and many of them 
will be killed outright. For light, sandy 
soils, apt to blow about in open winters, or 
those which are quite gravelly and porous, 
we question the expediency of fall plough- 
ing. But for stiff clays, which need the 
action of frost to pulverize them, this is the 
best treatment that they can receive. A 
friend in Wisconsin writes us, that in all 
his region the farmers do as much fall 
ploughing as they can, finishing up the 
balance in spring. That then, they sow 
and harrow all together at the same time, 
and that in the summer no one can see any 
difference between the growth and yield of 
the several fields; at harvest time, perhaps, 
the spring-ploughed land is more mellow 
than the fall-ploughed, but the grain is 
worse lodged. A correspondent of a western 
journal claims that for spring wheat and 
barley, fall ploughing is much preferable. 
He thinks that spring wheat grown on fall- 
ploughed land, yields a better and surer 
crop than winter wheat sown in October. 
‘‘The exposure to atmospheric influences 
during the winter mellows and enriches the 
seed-bed to such a degree, that whenever 
the grain is sown, it has the elements which 
it needs at hand, ready for assimilation... . 
The soil newly turned up, has first to be 
prepared, or mellowed, oxydized, as the 


chemists would call it, before it becomes fit" 


to yield nourishment; and while this process 
is going on, (in spring,) much precious time 
is lost, and the growth of the plant is abbre- 


viated in proportion, its time for tillering is 


cut short, and the yield cannot be as large 
as when it has the whole length of the sea- 
son which nature seems to have set apart as 
that in which the plant shall make stems 
and leaves, previous to the formation of the 
seed-vessels.” This, certainly, can be said 
in favour of the fall ploughing of sward-land 
If it is done early in 
the autumn, the sod becomes partially rotted 
before the time comes for planting, and so 
is sooner prepared to act as a fertilizer for 
the crop, than it would have been if ploughed 
in the spring. If ever the plant wants the 
food of the decayed sod, it is early in the 
season, to give it a quick and vigorous start. 
Late planting is a frequent cause of the 
failure of crops. After they are got into 
the ground, a drought often sets in which 
retards the germination of the seed. 
plant late, because the -cold rains put us 
back, and because of the pressure of other 
work. Now, if we should do much of our 
ploughing in the fall, we could take advan- 


tage of the first favourable weather to get | 


our seeds in, and so gain considerable time 
in .their growth. If we postpone all our 
ploughing until spring, we often do the 
work when the land is too wet: the conse- 
quence is, that it becomes lumpy and stiff- 
baked—a condition unfavourable for the 
growth of any crop, and from which the 
land does not fully recover in a season or 
two.—Amer. Agricul. | 


Tue ArmMy Worm —On Block Island, 
last season, this pest appeared for the first 
time in the memory of the “oldest inhabi- 
tant.” The Island is washed on all sides 
by the ocean—the nearest land being ten 
miles distant. The worms first appeared on 
the south-east shore, which is separated 
from land by the broad Atlantic. They 
marshalled their forces, and moved forward 
as in battle array, directly across the Island, 
destroying as they advanced. Grass and 
corn they preferred. One man told me 
that in a field of good corn containing two 
acres, there was not left a bushel of ears. 
The stalks were felled and consumed. In 
grass fields they swept off every thing, tak- 
ing the roots from the ground, and chawing 
up the turf like fine-cut tobacco. Would 
that there had been a field of the ‘‘ weed” 
in the line of their march, that we might 
learn of their willingness to assist in paying 
the national debt. Ditches filled with water 
or with fire were no obstacle to their pro- 
gress, but a furrow of turf turned toward 
them was as a Chinese wall. Climbing up 
the perpendicular side of the ridge, they 
would fall back, and disconcert those follow- 
ing to such an extent that a panic would 
ensue, and then a Bull Run stampede. 
Water they would fill and bridge over with 
dead bodies. Fire they would extinguish 
in the same manner. It was estimated that 
one-half of the Island was traversed by this 


army. They continued their ravages till: 


apparently exhausted by destroying; then, 
when with them life’s poor play was over, 
they disappeared as mysteriously as they 
came. I repeat, whence came these ma- 
rauders? Were they not a scourge sent by 
God? Are they not in the same category 
with plagues, and pestilences, earthquakes 
and famines—following not in the natural 
order of events, but instruments of punish- 
went in the hand of an offended Ruler?— 
R. B. H. 


Maxine Pias Pay Boarp.—A 
farmer in the American Agriculturist says: 
My plan is as follows: —Immediately under 
the edge of the floor, which is tight, I have 
a pit five feet deep, and extending in width 
and length fourteen by twenty feet, into 
which is cast all the soiled bedding, refused 
food, and sweepings of the pen. As soon 
as this material forms a stratum of a few 
inches, I have it covered with soil or muck, 
to the depth of six inches. This will soon 


become saturated, and I then repeat the 


dose. Into this I also throw all the coal- 
ashes, old shoes, dead rats, offal of beeves, 
chamber slops, &e. A little care of this 
kind removes nuisance, and muck or soil 
secures the ammonia. From a pen in which 
were fattened nine nice porkers, [ secured 
seventy three well-rounded cart-loads of ma- 
nure. I think the manure amply paid me 
for the trouble, besides the satisfaction of 
having my hogs clean and fat. 


A New Species oF CucumBer.—Ac- 
cording to M. Naudin, in Revue Morticole, 
the Arada Cucumber (Cucumis Anguria) is 
a prodigious bearer, producing fruit abvut 
as large as a hen’s egg, when ripe. [From 
eighteen to twenty pounds weight of fruit 
have been taken at one cutting from six 
plants, and as many more were left on the 
vines. The fruit is of an egg shape, rather 
longer than broad, of a pale green yellowish 
colour. They are dressed in a variety of 
ways. The most common way is to fry them 
in butter, when they are very nice. They 
should be taken for use when about half 
grown, at which time they are about the 
size of a walnut, and their seeds unformed. 
M Naudin says the plants continue bearing 
for a period of six weeks or more, so that by 


We 
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two or three sowings a constant supply may 
be maintained throughout the summer. To 
those who like this new dish, we would re- 
commend the plants for pot culture, where- 
by it might be continued throughout the 


year —Scotéish Farmer. 
Column, 


NORA CAREY. 


Children’s 


‘“‘O mother, dearest mother,” 


Sweet Nora Carey said, 
‘‘May I go up the mountain 
To search for berries red? 
All under the old birch trees 
The vines are hanging full; 
I'll bring my basket loaded, 
All bright and beautiful.” 


“Yes, go, my little Nora, 

But pass not by the stream ; 

Tt runs both deep and swiftly, 
However calm it seem. 

And stay not till the dew falls; 
The evening air is chill; 

Come when the sun is setting 
Behind the great Tarn Hill.” 


Up through the mossy pathway 
The little maiden sped, 

The green boughs laced together 
Above her shining head; 

‘“‘T want to be an angel,” 

She warbled as she went— 

A pleasant sight to look on, 
In all her sweet content. 


Then from the grassy meadow 
Came trampling little feet-— 
The wild school children running 
From out the village street; 
‘“©O, come with us, dear Nora, 
Along the brook we’ll 
There, where the vines are thickest, 
The largest berries grow.” 


‘‘My mother says ’tis dangerous,” 
The gentle child replied; 
‘‘The stream is deep and rapid, 
And we might fall or slide.” 
“O yes, fur you she meant it, 
But not for all to go; 
We've been there oft and often, 
And every path we know.” 


Along the rushing water 
The leaves bung thick and green, 
And the red berries nestled 
Their thorny vines between ; 
But where beneath their clusters 
The mossy banks shone fair, 
The stream had worn a passage, 
And laid the grey roots bare. 


And down the slippery branches 
The careless children trod; 

O Nora! darling Nora! : 
Trust not that treacherous sod! 
* * * * 

All down the mountain pathway 
What burden do they bear? 

The white rain dropping slowly 
From out the golden hair! 


O fair, fair Nora Carey, 
O loving child of ours, 
Laid to thy rest for ever, 
Beneath the summer flowers! 
O pale, pale mourning mother, 
That cottage home within, 
Who weepeth sore the parting, 
But weepeth more the sin. 


O children sadly grieving, 

Those careless words which brought 
Such fruit of bitter memories 

From out your want of thought, 
Learn that the path is narrow 

Where angels guard the way; 
God help us all right onward, 

And keep us when we stray. : 

— Tract Journal. 


PET’S ADVENTURE. 

Pet was a merry, laughing, careless little’ 
rogue, entirely independent, as one would sup- 
pose who might have watched her as she per- 
formed droll antics in the nursery, or imitated 
grown-up ladies in the parlour. Her real 
name was Fannie, but she was seldom called 
by it. One of ber favourite amusements was 
to ‘‘make calls.” She would dress up in any 
garment she could find which belonged to an 
older person, get a parasol or a fan, if she 
could find one, and then go about the house 
making calls in the kitchen, parlour, dining- 
room, or nursery, any where she could find 
any one; she would inquire after the health of 
all their real or imaginary relations, and ask 
the oddest questions and make the drollest 
answers. She would hold long conversations 
with the rocking-chair or the bureau, and 
then rise and bid them “ good morning,” or 
‘“‘good evening,” and take her departure with 
the air of an experienced member of society. 

It so happened one day, that when Fannie 


was in one of her “calling” entertainments, 
_@ company of soldiers passed the head of the 


street with a band of music; and her brother, 
who was playing with his top in the same 
room, dropped his toys, and ran off after them, 
leaving the street door open. This was in a 
large city, where people keep their doors locked 


all the time, except when people go out and | 


in. Fannie ran after her brother, and for the 
first time in her life found herself alone at the 
open door. 

‘*Now I’ll make some calls,” said the little 
rogue to herself; and she took a large red silk 
handkerchief of her father’s, which she had 
been playing with, and spread it out all over 
her little white shoulders; then getting a cane, 
she contrived to knock down a bonnet of her 
older sister’s from the high place where it 
hung, and put it on her head, and taking an 


old fan from among her playthings, she started 


off. She scampered down the street as fast as 
she could, lest somebody should see her, and 
come after her. When she got to the corner, 
she hesitated a little which way to go, but 
finally followed the soldiers, though they were 
now some distance off. After walking a long 
way, looking into various shops, and gratifying 
her curiosity for the first time in looking as 
long as she pleased at whatever she saw, she 
thought she would make a “call.” So she 
went up the first pair of steps she came to, 
and stood on tip-toe to pull the bell. Her tiny 
little fingers could not pull the handle much, 
but she waited and waited, and as nobody 
came she at last said to herself: 

“T guess they’re all gone out of town to- 
day ;” and she started off with arun and jump, 
and wandered on, and at last tried another 
door-bell. This one was lower, and pulled 
easier; she made it ring, and presently the 
girl came to the door. 

“Is Mrs. Brown at home?” asked Fannie. 

‘‘Mrs. Brown? Indade, she doesn’t live 
here,” answered the girl. 

‘Is Mrs. Howard at home, then?” 

‘‘There’s no such lady here; and what for 
do ye want to find her?” said the girl, who 
saw that the child was some little runaway, 
from her uncouth bonnet and great red hand- 
kerchief. 

“O! I’m only out making calls,” said Pet;. 
and off she ran, straight into the street, di- 
rectly before an omnibus, which was coming 
rapidly down the street. | 7 

A lady sprang from the sidewalk, and 
caught her in her arms, just in time to save 
her. 

‘“‘Where are you going, little one?” she 
asked. 

‘Don’t catch me up so! I’m going out 
making calls,” said Fannie, as she landed on 
the sidewalk. 

A glance at the enormous bonnet which 
swung, and jostled, and twisted round on the 
little curly head, and the great handkerchief, 
all awry, convinced the lady that she had 
caught a nursery runaway, and ought to take 
care of her. 

‘‘What is your name?” asked the young 
lady. 

“My name is Pet,” she replied. 

“But your other name, dear,” said the lady; 
‘“ean’t you tell me your real name ?” 

“I’ve only got one other real, truly name,” 
said Pet. 

“ Well, what is that?” 


she undertook to question her. 


October 11, 1862. 


“It’s ‘Darling.’ That’s what mamma calls 
me.” 

The lady laughed heartily. 2 

“Well, won’t you come home with me? 
Come, and make a call at my house,” she 
said; ‘I love little girls.” : 

‘** Where is your house?” said Pet. 

“QO, it isn’t far,” said the lady; and her 
sister, who was with her, very much amused, 
was delighted at the prospect of taking the 
sweet little creature home with them, finding 
out where she belonged, and taking her home 
to her parents. 

They were soon at the lady’s house, and 
there Pet made herself quite at home, seeming 
not in the least shy of strangers. The mother 
of the young ladies, learning that she had 
been saved from being run over, was full of 
interest to find out whom she belonged to. 

‘‘She must be three years old at least,” said 
the elder lady, when they told her she would 
tell no name but “ Pet” and “Darling.” So 


“What is your mamma’s name?” asked the 
lady. 

“It’s my darling mamma, nothing else.” 

“Well, where does your darling mamma 
live ?” said the lady. 

‘“‘O, up in the front chamber, most always.” 

“‘ But can’t you tell me what street it is?” 

“O yes, it’s the street where Minnie Bell 
lives, and Carrie Gray.” 

‘Does your papa keep a store?” 

‘“‘My papa’s gone to his office.” 

Where is it, Pet? Don’t you know what 
street Papa’s office is in?” asked the younger 
lady. | 

“It’s down town. He goes down there 
every day,” said the little witch, who knew 
perfectly well the street, and number of both 
house and office; but she was out in search of 
adventure, and did not want to be taken home. 

Just then one of the young ladies noticed a 
mark ongébe corner of the red handkerchief, 
and discovered her father’s initials, G. W. C., 
in white sewing silk. 

“Now I’ll get the Directory, and find this 
all out,” said the young lady. 

So she looked over all the names of people 
who had offices—lawyers, doctors, railroad 


agents, editors, &¢.—till she found a name 
which had those initials; in fact, she found | 
three or four; then she looked for the place of | 
residence, and having found it, she proceeded | 
to find out whether any Bells or Grays lived | 
in the same street, and having found both, she 
clapped her hands and exclaimed— 

‘Kureka! Now 1 think, little Pet, that you 
and I will take another walk together;’”’ and 
the sisters prepared for a walk of wo miles, to 
take the little estray home to her frightened 
mother. 

They did not miss her for some time after 
she was gone, for the family down stairs sup- 
posed she was up in the nursery, and her mo- 
ther, who sat sewing in ‘the front chamber,” 
thought she was safe down stairs with her 
brother; but when the street-duor was found 
open, and Pet was missing, the whole house 
was in alarm. The mother hastily ran to her 
neighbours, Mrs. Grey and Mrs. Bell, to see 
if Fannie was there; she sent the nursery- 
maid to hunt in the streets, and her eldest 
daughter to inform her father at his office; and 
he hastened at once to the chief of police, and 
soon it was telegraphed all over the city that 
a child was lost. The mother was in an agony 
of grief and terror, and the careless little bro- 
ther, who left the door open, cried as if his 
heart would break. 

The father, after she had been three hours 
missing, was hurrying in a_half-distracted 
manner once more to the police-station, to see 
if he could get any tidings of his lost child, 
fearing she might be found trampled by the 
feet of horses, Wien what should he see com- 
ing toward him but his lost one, led between 
the two young ladies! 

She made one bound forward, and he caught 
her in his arms. 

“QO! my child, my precious Pet—where 
have you been?” he exclaimed, as he trembled 
with joy, holding her to his bosom. 

“Only out to make a few calls, papa,” said 
the little rogue, “and they had all gone out of 
town !”— Independent. 
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THE REBEL ARMY. 
BY WILLIAM G. STEVENSON, 
An New YorKER. 


A BOOK OF STARTLING FACTS 
AND 
THRILLING ADVENTURES. 


Let every Loyal Man read it, and every Soldier 
learn from it the Magnitude of the Strug- 
gle in which we are engaged, and 
the resources and des- 
peration of the 
Enemy. 


To be had at the Book Stores generally. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


A.S8. BARNES & BURR, Publishers, 
51 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
oct 4—3t 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 3 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. _ 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to pens, Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphiet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ar experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free 3 addressin 
. STANLY D’ORSAY, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 

made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


NEW TRACTS 
FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 
JUST ISSUED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. 


THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226., 


By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness. 8 pages. 
AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 

JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In & 
Package. Price 10 cents. 

THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Correspondent. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 


G: ies, at the lowest Cash prices. 
to 


june 21—tf 


je= Goods carefully packed, and 
the country. ~ 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
hia, are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 
f Ministers, embracing those in the City, 


yterian 
and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 29 cents; or 


$2.50 per dozen. aug 16—tf 


JAMES 8S. EARLE & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES, 
OIL PAINTINGS, 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
PICTURE AND PORTRAIT FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

AND 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


ERMILLION INSTITUT E.—Vermillion 

Institute, the largest Literary Institution 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church, his 
a Male and Female Department. which, during 
the BE os past, had a total of 324 stadents col- 
lected from ten different States. The young 
ladies board with the family of the Principal, 
and, are under his immediate supervision. To 
them the expenses for board, tuition in all 
branches, including French and German, Latin 
and Greek, furnished room, light, fuel, and wash- 
ing. for two sessions of five months each, or one 
academical year, are from $91 to $100, paid in 
advance. To young men the expenses are from 
$10 to $20 less. French and German are each 
taught by a native Frenchman and a native Ger- 
man, without extra charge. A gentleman who 
received a thorough training in one of the best 
Musical Schools in Europe, has charge of the 
Musical Department. 

The next Session opens on the 27th of October. 
BS usual extras for Music, Drawing, and 

ainting. 


SANDERS DIEFENDORF, D.D., Principai. 


sep 27—4t 


C= HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 
Afount Joy, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
—The Fifty. second Semi-annual Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary will commence on Wednes- 
~~ the 5th of November next. 
or particulars address as above. 
oct 4—3t N. DODGE, A. M, Principal. 


HE WIDOW OF 

Mrs. Srrrxer, residing in Lawrenceville, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, wishes to take a few 
Girls into her family to educate with her own 
children. The location is a healthful one; the 
house and — roomy and pleasant. The 
pu will have of a mother’s care 
and training, as Mrs. Stryker has pur l 
limited her number to six of eight, thes che maw? 
give them her individual attention. 

For Circulars apply to 

J. B. STRYKER, 

No. 12 Bank street, Philadelphia, 


Hayesville, Ohio. 


A CLERGYMAN, 


oct 4—4t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate, 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. 
commenced the first Monday in September. 
For Catalogues, address 
Kev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 


Principal and Proprietor. 


TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 
Teacher of several years’ experience, and @ 
Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 
references and specifications address ‘ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 
aug 23—tf 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on 
September 2d. Boarding Pupilsjwill be re€eived 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
r session of five months, $12 or $15. Board« 
ing, $60. 


aug 9I—10t 


For Catalogues, &c , address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
aug 9—2m 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. aug 30—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 
_ Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
session will open on Wednesday, November 5th. 


For Circulars, address 
sep 20-—5t Miss BAKER, Principal. 
ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednes- 
day, November 5. 
‘erms per Session, $80. 


For particulars, address the 
- sep 13—8t 


Principal, 
J. BELVILLE. 
WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 
MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Parents will find at this School a Cunistran 
Home and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 
their Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 
any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School Classes. Eleventh Annual Session 
commenced September 8, 
For Circulars, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania 
sep 6—17t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M. 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, } Principals, 


This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
peopesnes for College, or for a Business Life. 
or further information, address either of the 
sep 6—6m . 


Lawrenceville Female Seminary, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


The Winter Session will commence on Monday 
the 3d of November. ? 


C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal, . 
sep 27—5t* 


OAKLAND FEMALE INS | 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Winter Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 21st of October. 
For Circulars address 
J. GRIER RALSTON Principal. 
sep 27—6t# | 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tais AcADEMY wWAs OPENED on Taurspay, Sep- 
TEMBER 4, 1862. 


Principals. 


session, with full Collegiate powers. In its ca 
cious Buildings, which were erected and {fur- 
nished at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 
comfortable quartering and subsisting of One 
Hundred and Fifty Cadets. | 
A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 
ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. The Depart- 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, Collegiate 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. | 
For Circulars, apply to James H. Orne, Esq,, 
No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; or to fe 
Cotonet THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S i 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY 


MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the on can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 


816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
sep 27—dt 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible, 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
One year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, ana their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, fob one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
i> The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARITIEN & CO.,, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$1000 
$20.00 


- 


$45.00 


- 


Present Session 


\ 


It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
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